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Celebrated Goerz Lenses 


is THE IDEAL EQUIPMENT for the naturalist 


and nature student 











A GOERZ 
ANSCHUTZ 
CAMERA 


with or without a TELEPHOTO 
LENS, with or without an EXTEN- 
SION PART but always with one 
of the unrivalled 








Full particulars free on application 


Send 9 cents in stamps for ‘‘ de luxe ’’ Catalogue 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., 


CHICAGO 
1514 Heyworth B’ldg. 


52 E. Union Square SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK 703 Call B’ldg. 


























) | HAND, HORSE and MOTOR POWER 





600 on the PARKS of GREATER NEW YORK 


They were also used 
EXCLUSIVELY 
on the grounds of the 





Jamestown Exposition 


If your dealer does not sell them, write 
for our catalogue and we will 
quote you special prices. 


ALL OUR MOWERS POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 











COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 


i 50 Coldwell Street, Newburgh, N. Y- 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
GEORGE BANCROFT 


By M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE 


Illustrated, 2 volumes. $4.00 net, postage extra. 


The most important book of biography and history of recent 


years. 


The long life of George Bancroft 


(1800-1891) almost 


covered the nineteenth century. He studied at Gdttingen in 1818, 
and met Lord Byron, Goethe, Humboldt and Lafayette, was 
Minister to England in 1846, Secretary of the Navy, Minister to 
Germany, 1867-1876, during the Franco-Prussian War, and the 
friend and correspondent of Von Moltke, Bismarck, Emperor 
William, and many of the most celebrated men in France, Ger- 


many, England and America during many years. 


His letters, 


reminiscences and experiences form a fascinating and deeply 


valuable book. 
MIND IN THE MAKING 


By EDGAR J. SWIFT 

A clear, direct, and deeply interestin 

various phases of a child’s growth, both physical and 

mental, full of invaluable suggestions for parents 

and teachers, showing the results of wide study and 
investigation, simply expressed. 


$1.50 net, postpaid $1.65 


THE OLD DOMINION 
banat N NI) 


“One of the most charming volumes ever written 
about Virginia.”—Newark Times. 


$1.50 net, postpaid $1.65 


study of the 


By STEPHEN B. STANTON 


many seasons. Some of the essays are: ‘ 





THE ESSENTIAL LIFE 


No profounder or more spirited essays on what ma 
‘The Spirit in Man,” “Time,” “Individuality,” 


THE MONEY GOD 

By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 
Brilliant and suggestive ideas concerning modern 
business methods and money ideals in American life 
to-day. Written with vigor, earnestness, power, and 
common sense, they make a strong and _ stirring 
appeal. $1.00 net, postpaid $1.10 


IN KOREA WITH MARQUIS ITO 
By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD 
“The book is written with great care and betrays 
the philosophic mind of a practical observer. It is 
one of the most informing books on the East which 
have yet been published and should have a wide 
sale.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net, postpaid $2.70 


$1.00 net, postpaid $1.10 
be called the philosophy of life have appeared in 
“Imagination,” ‘“Hap- 


piness,” “Morality,” “Environment,” “Spiritual Companionship,” “Eternal Youth.” 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY MEN OF LATITUDE 


By EDWARD AUGUSTUS GEORGE 


Sketches of the life and writings of Hales of Eton, Chillingworth, 


$1.25 net, postpaid $1.36 
Browne, Whichcote, Taylor, Lane, 


Baxter and Smith, giving a novel, true, and deeply interesting account of a generally ignored, but important 


and illuminating phase of the period. 
THE PASSING PROTESTANTISM 
and COMING CATHOLICISM 


By NEWMAN SMYTH 


“It should command the attention of all who are 
working for Christian Unity.”—The Churchman. 


$1.00 net, postpaid $1.10. 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 


Extraordinary stories of great crimes of our own day, fiction and 


true story-teller. 


TRUE STORIES OF CRIME 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 
By FREDERIC J. STIMSON 

“A perusal of a work like this will be of very great 
benefit to the patriotic American who desires to in- 
form himself of the merits and demerits of the dis- 
cussions in progress over some very vital questions 
of government policy . . .a book to. read and pon- 
der over and have always convenient in your library.” 
—Philadelphia Record. $1.26 nef, postpaid $1. 


Illustrated. $1.50 
et fact, and told with the art of a 


The ingenuity and daring of these adventures make thrilling stories. They are history and 


fiction at once, and among the most’ dramatic stories of our day. 


PRACTICAL BRIDGE 
By J. B. ELWELL 
“The most important book on Bridge that has yet 
been published. ’"—Bridge. 
$1.50 net, postpaid $1.62 


THE NUN 


By RENE BAZIN 
A master work of fiction.”—London Daily Graphic. 


“It is difficult to speak in measured terms of this 
ok. An exquisite story, it is beautifully trans- 
lated.”—Daily Telegraph, London. $1.00 
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SCHOOLS 


We will gladly furnish information to our read- 
ers that will aid in the selection of a school. Ad- 
dress School Department, THe INDEPENDENT. 




















SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM VERBECK, A. M, President 


Most successful application of the military 
system to the ‘‘ Prep.’’ school, 

Designated by the U.S. Government as “ Dis- 
tinguished Institution, 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907.” 

Summer Session begins July first. Fall term 
begins September seventeenth. 














MORAL CONTROL OF NERVOUS DISORDERS 


For Clergymen, Physicians, Teache Nurses 
and Social Workers. nd 


A SUMMER SCHOOL 


will be held from June ist until June 12th, at Emmanuel 

Church, Boston. Lectures will be delivered daily, to be fol- 

lowed by general discussions. As membership will be 

limited, applications should be made promptly to the Secre- 

tary,.15 Sreary Street, Boston, Mass. icket for Course, 

Ten Dollars. *BLWOOD A. ua 
SAMUBL McCOMB. 


The Allen School 


A school for wholesome bors. Individual instruction. 
Thorough preparation for eee = = Stent schools, 
Athletic wets Por catal 
ERETT Ferafer Jo m Jones, 8, Headmaster, 

Box R, Newton, Mass. 








Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
CHAPPAQUA, WESTCHESTER aan aren NEW YORK 
Home school for boys and of out under —y 4. f Friends. Pre 
gesntony, »_ Comme "3 wee Training, Music, Art Courses. miles 


to a Separate resid and H 
Mother for young sy Cuas. R BLmwis’ Bupt. Box M. eT 





ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Affiliated with Harvard University 


Open to college graduates and other men of equiv- 
alent education. Courses in all departments of theol- 
ogy. and rélated fields, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Divinity, Master of Arts, and Doctor of 
Philosophy. Unsurpassed library facilities. Two 
resident Graduate Fellowships of $400each. The10ist 
year begins Oct. 1, 1908, in Cambridge, For inform- 
ation address 


PROFESSOR JOHN WINTHROP PLATNER 
Andover, Mass. 


The Choice of A Profession 


An address by President Southworth, sent free on ap- 
plication to THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Recorder, Meadville, Pennsylvania. Trains men and women 
for the present day ministry. No doctrinal tests. Gener- 
ous beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship for study 
abroad yielding $810, awarded annually to a competent 
graduate. Special lectureships. Member of the American 
Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


By Walter Dill Scott 


“At last a book concerned with elocution and_ public 
speaking has been put forth which has every right to 
scientific attention.”—Chicago Daily News. 

“There are doubtless few public speakers who would 
not receive helpful suggestions from Prof. Scott’s study.” 
—New Orleans Picayune. 

“A notable book that covers a new field.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 








Sent postpaid $3.25 

PEARSON BROTHERS 
29 S. Seventh St., Philadelphia. 

PAPA or MAMMA 


Send your name and address for a copy of 
LITTLE FOLKS, the best the 
world for children from 3 to 12. It contains — 
dear little stories and poems in big type for} Sgazee 
the youngest readers and an abeniease of 
stories just right to read aloud to tiny lis-| Be 
teners, It has many sweet and dainty pic- 

tures and interesting, helpful departments. 
« froe 60 is nothing = t like it. Let us send 


Agents Wanted. Add 
E. CASSiNO CO., Dept. 24, Salem, Mass 














ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF ETCHINGS & ENGRAVINGS 


aSe 


%¥ PUBLISHED BY A 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 
4 EAST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PRICE TEN CENTS 
165 PAGES, 84 ILLUSTRATIONS, BOARDS 


Please mention Tue INDEPENDENT. 
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INSURANCE STATEMENT 





OF INTEREST TO HOMESEEKERS 


_The Ansonia, situated in the heart of the upper West 
Side, midway between Central Park and Riverside Drive, 
with its homelike apartments so arranged as to be adapt- 
able for housekeeping or non-housekeeping, offers to the 
public who want apartments a fireproof building from 
which there is an admireble outlook with a magnificent 
view of the Hudson with its ever changing river traffic. 
The Ansonia is one of the largest buildings in town de- 
voted to living apartments. It is convenient to the Sev- 
enty-second street subway express station, with its rapid 
transit. The Ansonia has the home atmosphere which is 
largely lacking in hotels, and those who have been al- 
most overwhelmed by domestic problems will find a safe 
and sure haven of refuge in the Ansonia. There is an 
optional maid service. he dining out possibilities are 
numerous and, all in all, the Ansonia seems well calcu- 
lated to fill a long felt want in the community. House- 
wives who have had their lives made miserable by the 
annoyance of domestics may well try one of the non- 
housekeeping apartments at the Ansonia and see how 
smoothly life flows under conditions existing there. Those 
who cling to housekeeping whether or no will be pleased 
at the facilities of the Ansonia in this direction. Leases 
at the Ansonia date from October 1st, but arrangements 
may now be made so as to avoid the post vacation rush 
when returning town dwellers all want accommodations at 
the same minute. Prices at the Ansonia are by no means 
high. A personal visit to the building will be educa- 
tional, or detailed information may be obtained by direct 
correspondence with the Ansonia, Broadway ‘and Seventy- 
third street. 


THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME AGAIN 

A rich man can go where he pleases for his summer 
vacation. Those who are not rich must select places that 
come within their meaas. One great charm about the 
Ontario & Western “Summer Homes” book for 1908 is 
that it tabulates a number of places, more than a thou- 
sand in point of fact, where heos of moderate incomes 
can spend the vatation period near to Nature. The book 
is attractively printed by the American Bank Note Com- 
pany in ductone and its pages are crowded -with illustra- 
tions that make even the indifferent long for the woods, 
the green fields, the streams and waterways, the lakes 
and the surrounding country. The vacationist ought, as 
a matter of education, if for no other reason, to look 
at this book. It may be obtained of Anderson, 
Traffic Manager, at the general offices of the issuing com- 
pany, No. 56 Beaver street, New York City. 


NEW TURBINE STEAMER “COPENHAGEN” 

The Great Eastern Railway of England on the Harwich- 
Hook of Holland Route to the Continent has recently 
added a magnificent vessel, the Copenhagen, to its fleet. 
The new turbine steamer has a speed record of twenty 
knots an hour. She was built by John Brown & Co., of 
Clydebank, the builders of the Lusitania, and much of 
the equipment is the same in both vessels. This is true 
in regard to the two-berth cabins, numbering 104, in the 
Copenhagen. The “| of the Copenhagen has been 
the subject of careful study and with the installed system 
a uniform temperature of 65 degrees is easily maintained 
without reference to outside temperature. The ventila- 
tion has approached perfection and the ship’s air is 
changed not less than six times worm hour. So much 
success has been attained in the Copenhagen that a sister 
ship will be put on during the present year. 


A WORD TO INVESTORS 
Attention is directed to the advertisement of Leo 
Speyer, a member of the New York Stock Exchange, 


whose office is with the banking house of Arthur Lipper 


& Co., corner of New street and Exchange place. Mr. 
Speyer offess, subject to prior sale, some bonds. Prices 
and full particulars will be sent on application. 


REMOVAL OF THE AMERICAN BANK NOTE CO. 

The American Bank Note Company has removed its 
offices and sales department to the company’s new build- 
ing, 70-72 Broad street, New York. The factory still re- 
Mains at the old location, 78-86 Trinity place. 





THE~ EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION (LIMITED) OF 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


The United States Branch of the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation (Limited) of 
London, England, in its annual statement just 
issued shows total assets: of $4,316,003. The com- 
pany has deposited with trustees and insurance 
departments for the benefit of policy-holders in 
the United States $3,743,558. The Employers’ 
Liability. has a surplus to policy-holders of 
$1,355,472. Samuel Appleton, at 33 Broad street, 
Boston, is United States manager, and Edmund 
Dwight, at 56 Maiden Lane, New York City, is 
resident manager for New York State. 





DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Com- 
pany, semi-annual installment of 2 per cent. 
on stamped adjustment mortgage bonds will 
be paid on May Ist, 1908. 
U. S. Express Company, semi-annual $2.00 
per share, payable May 15th, 1908. 
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OMES heated with 
BAY STATE STEAM 
AND 
HOT WATER BOILERS 
and FURNACES are always 
‘comfortable 








BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE NEW YORK’ 
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The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
Articles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 
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INEXPENSIVE VACATIONS 
IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Ulster -_ Delaware 
Y., on the 


NEW YORK, ONTARIO & WESTERN RY. 
SUMMER HOMES in a region of absolute 
HEALTH AT MODERATE COST. 

2,000 feet above the sea; pure air, pure water, pure milk, 
no malaria or mosquitoes. Three Hours’ Ride from New 
York—recommended by physicians; send 8 cents to the 
undersigned, or call and get free at offices below the 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK, “SUMMFR 
HOMES,” of 140 pages. It gives a list of over 1,000 
Hotels, Farms and Boarding Houses, with their location, 
rates of board, attractions, &c. Vacation Bureau, 475 

Broadway, ¥. 

IN NEW YORK—141, 425, 1354 Broadway, 745 Co- 
lumbus_ ave., 3798 gd ave., 111 est 125th st., 182 5th 
ave. Ticket offices, Desbrosses and West 42d st. ferries, 
56 Beaver st. 

IN BROOKLYN—4 Ccurt st., 
Broadway. 

On May 2oth and goth excursion tickets at reduced 
rates will be sold, giving an opportunity of personally 
selecting a Summer home and also enjoying a day’s 
fishing in this delightful region. Tickets good returning 
May 30-31st or June 1. , 

J. C. ANDERSON, 


Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver st., 


Allan Line 
Royal Mail Steamers 


FIRST OCEAN TURBINES 
THE ROYAL ROUTE TO EUROPE 
SHORTEST, SMOOTHEST, MOST 
PICTURESQUE 
Montreal to Liverpool 
Montreal to Glasgow 


of Orange, Sullivan, Counties, 


479 Nostrand ave., 390 


m...z 





Montreal to Havre and London 


One Class Cabin Service 
For Circulars, Sailings, Rates, Etc., apply to any Agent, cr 
H. & A. ALLAN, 


. Wednesday. inaugurating 


ONARD UIND 


From Piers 51-52-54 North River. 

TO LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN 
Passengers booked thiough to London and Paris. 
.Apr. 22, 9 AM|Carmania May 2, 3 PM 
z Apr. 25, 11 AM/Lusitania May 6, 10 AM 
Lucania....Apr. 29, 11 AM|Campania....May 9, 10 AM 


The MAURETANIA & LUSITANIA, the largest and 
fastest steamships in the world, will hereafter sail on 


A NEW SEMI-WEEKLY 


Mauretania. 


SERVICE. 
HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN SERVICE. 
TO FIUME, VIA 

GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, TRIESTE. 
April 30, noon; June 18, Aug. 6 
May 14, noon; eed 2, Aug. 20 
May 28, noon; July 16, Sept. ; 

Vernon H. Brown, Geu’l Agent, 

21-24 State St., opposite the. Battery. 





EUROPEAN TOURS 
Select two months’ 
EUROP Summer tour $250 
Personal escort; o-. ad routes; parties small; fine 


steamers. Apply at on 
S. H. Longley, “14 Main 8t., Worcester, Mass. 








WALKING TOUR 
In Europe for Health, Fun, Culture 


Ladies eligible. Rev. ROYAL RANSOM MILLER, 21! 
West 7ist St., New York. 


TOURS “Sih WGA 


To Scandinavian Tours a specialty. 
NORTHERN EUROPE PORTHERN TOURIST AGENC 
Write for Booklets 18 Broad 


way, New York 
ey Upon Art, Scenery” History > The Gondols 
nique upon Art ne story, “ blem 
LIFe. Prices from to $835. [a Ser 
The Chautauqua Tours, Nisconar ; is our Theme 


Ideal 
European 
Tours 














($165 *: tion +4 pray a ipemborsp ; 
‘ortable travel. Ideal 3 European Tours. 
arg Pitteburg, 1 Pa. 

















Holidays in England 


Send e) for a - ted 
CATHEDRAL 0 ¥: wo, 








Italy-England. June-Sept. Free Prepam- 
tion. Small, select. Lectures. DR. FLICE, 
Professor European History, Syracuse, N. Y. 


— 














via_ Mediterranean, June 20. Select. tor 

at lowest rate. Other tours. Tenth rN. 

Book and map free. W. A. JOHNSON, 
917 Madison Ave., Baltimore. 


EUROPE Small select y of ladies, sailing Jey 9 rt 

White 8: editerranean Route—6 

fon . Fifteenth Summer Tour Bpeciel opportanit: +f "zn 
ies. Address MISS BARBOUR, 29 East 29th St., 
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Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State See: a ee de- 
eiding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. . Pa. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


‘ Keewatin Camps for Boys in the Wisccnsia Woods 

HO ! E i O Ss TEND Saddle horses, sailboats, motorboats, shells, baseball, ten- 
nis, fencing, boxing, track, swimming, fishi music. 

— over L— a and | waterway a - wilds of ton “9 

n nm Ontario. ollege prepara e 
Whole Block Ocean View counselor for four boys. Winter Tutorial Camp. H. 


KENDREGAN, Delafield, Wisconsin. 
BOSTON AVE. AND BOARDWALK ATLANTIC CITY, W. J. 


Unsurpassed location. 400 rooms, 200 with 
bath. Capacity 600. Same management as tant Cultured Companions. 
last season Cuisine specially attractive. White MRS. H. ‘SHERWOOD ee a High “Senool 
service exclusively. Hot and cold sea-water 


. . B A Maine 
baths. Heated sea-water swimming pool. Wyonegonic Camps for Girls seventh Season, 


New motor boat, war canoe, ten saddle boreen, axel archery, etc. 
Magnificent sun-parlor overlooking ocean. Highland Lake Camp for Wi 
Send for illustrated — of the three cam amps 

r. and Mrs, ©. E. BB, Providence, R. i 


CAMP OXFORD, Oxford, Maine 
TERMS—American plan $3.00 and up daily Coniet ees Dolene Camp tor Boy Bogs. Srories oF See 
$15.00, $17.50, $21.00 weekly Oe SS ee ee SY. ee oe 

Auto conch moots traine Pasquaney Nature Club .{2?s 
DAVID PORTER RANTER...1.1. Sa SE ete et a oklet 

End Avenue, 


address M ELMER E. HASSAN 
New York City. After June ist, Bristol, N. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE | The Ben Greet Players 


Open air plays May, June and July. Charming and unique 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS entertainment See lowe parties ond coummmencoments. 4 
ew vacan REET, Ganger 
Broadway and 33d Street Jordan, Empire Theatre Building, N. Y. City. 
New York City 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and up < h & 
Room and Bath, $3,00 per day and up rouc 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


HOTEL ST. DENIS Fitzgerald 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and ilith Street 


New York City | Best Luggage. 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 177 Broadway. 
WEE: SATESS S SSNs . Just s cious Gareth St. 


BRIARCLIFF LODGE | | nese. 
Briarcliff Manor, New York . wy ardrobe Trunks 


pare cmt REAL ESTATE © 
City office, 5% East 46th St. — 


"Phone, 8278—88. AIRLY BEACON, 220, acai” Sa 


attractive summer home, 


D. B. PLUMER, Manager eg ey 


with furnished housekeeping apartment tor. coachman’s 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK | 2: ia! PEE ee 
Address William H. Moseley, New Haven House, New 
Haven, Conn. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS FRENCH RIVER. Lake Nipissing. Furnished cottage, 
—_ four sleeping rooms, open Bey te outside kitchen, 
OLINSON EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS ne he ee Vo oe 
SWITZERLAND Gd. Hotel Victoria A. Muller 


nterlake Gd. Hotel Jungtirau piinitehds 


Hotel Belwedere 
ALL ON THE HOHEWEG HIGHEST REPUTATION trateur. 




















CAMP POKEGAMA IA tor GIRLS in NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 
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Reg. Trade Mark, 


DRESS FABRICS 


At “The Linen Store” 








French Linens 
In all white with fine and medium stripes and 
checks, also small and medium embroidered de- 
signs and embroidered openwork effects. A few 
of them are very sheer and are adapted for shirt 
waists and dresses. Exclusive designs. 30 and 
32 inches wide, at 75c. to $3.50 per yard. 


White Piques for Tailored Garments 
Used cxtensively for Walking and Outing 
Suits. In the mest desirable weights, from the 
very fine French Cord to the extremely heavy 
cord. Alsc a range of fine figures and striped 
effects. 27 to 36 inches wide, at 3sc. to $1.75 
per yard. 


Fine White Dimities and Bavarian Batiste 
An exceptionally fine range in fine, medium 
and large lines and broken stripes and checks in 
two finishes. Adapted for waists and dresses. 
go and 32 inches wide, at 2§c., 35c., 45C€., 50C. 
per yard. 


goods. 


all times to mail samples of any o 


Printed Irish Dimities and St. Gall Swisses 





In addition to the above we shew practically every desirable Wash Fabric in both Staple and Novelty 


Samples: Our Mail Order Department for these goods is especially well equipped, and we are pleased at 
F the above lines on request. 


D. & J. Anderson’s Scotch Ginghams 


One of the most satisfactory Washable Fabrics 
on the market. It is being used extensively at 
present for Jumper Suits, Walking Suits, and 
Children’s Dresses. All the plain and end to end 
shades, fine and medium stripes and checks are 
included, also an exclusive range of broken 
— and tartan plaids. At 45c. and soc. per 
yard. 


In a wide range of .designs and color combi- 
nations, many of which are confined to us. Prices 
from 25c. to $1.50 per yard. 


Sheer and Medium Weight Woven French 
Handkerchief Linen 
In stripes and plaids, suitable for the new 
Tailored Shirt Waist, in exclusive color combina- 
—_ 32 inches wide, at $1.35 and $1.50 per 
yard. 





JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 5th Avenue & 34th St. warQPPOS!PEonr, N.Y. 

















(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


W hooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Send Postal for Descrip- 
tive Booklet 
Cresolene Antisep- 
tic Throat Tablets 
forthe irritated 
throat, at your 
druggist or from 
us. 10c. in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co, 
180 Pulton 8t., N. ¥. 


Leeming-Miles Bidg., 
Montreal, Canada. 











Shakespeare coined the phrase :— 
“Make assurance double sure!” 


5% a Year Earned 


by your savings, or surplus, protected by 
unquestioned and permanent security, based 
on the best class of New York and suburban 
Real Estate for loans to responsible home- 
owners, and confirmed by thousands of wise 
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Survey of the World 


The President sent to Con- 
gress on the 14th a long 
message, urging that an ap- 
propriation be made for four battleships. 
When the Naval Appropriation bill was 
taken up in the House, on the 15th, Mr. 
Hobson’s amendment, increasing the 
number of battleships from two to four, 
was rejected by a vote of 83 to 199. For 
this amendment there were 57 Republi- 
cans and 26 Democrats. The vote for 
three ships was 64 to 208, but only 65 
members voted to reduce the number to 
one. When the Senate acts upon the bill, 
it will vote for not more than two. In 
his message the President urged that four 
were required because at the recent 
Hague Conference there had been no 
agreement for a limitation of naval arma- 
ments, nor any prospect of one “within 
any reasonable time”; also because the 
military nations had recently turned to 
che construction of ships of a size and ar- 
mament which made their effectiveness 
at least twice as great as before. If we 
should now provide for only two, we 
should go backward in naval rank and 
relative power. His earnest advice was 
given in view of his solemn responsibility. 
\ navy commensurate with our powers 
and needs would be the surest guarantee 
and safeguard of peace. We were nego- 
tiating arbitration treaties, it was true, 
which had a special usefulness : 


Only Two 
Battleships 


“Yet it is idle to assume, and from the 
standpoint of national interest and honor it is 
mischievous folly for any statesman to assume, 
that this world has yet reached the stage, or 
has come within measurable distance of the 
stage, when a proud nation, jealous of its honor 
and conscious of its great mission in the world, 
can be content to rely for peace upon the for- 
bearance of other Powers. It would be equally 
foolish to rely upon each of them possessing 


at all times and under all circumstances and 
provocations an altruistic regard for the rights 
of others. Those who hold this view are blind 
indeed to all that has gone on before their eyes 
in the world at large. They are blind to what 
has happened in China, in Turkey, in the Span- 
ish possessions, in Central and South Africa, 
during the last dozen years.’ 


For centuries China had cultivated “the 
very spirit which our own peace-at-any- 
price men wish this country to adopt,” 
with the result that various other nations 
were now holding large portions of Chin- 
ese territory, while there was an acute 
fear in China of absolute dismember- 
ment. There were appeals continually to 
our State Department for interference in 
behalf of oppressed peoples and national- 
ities in other countries. He referred to 
them because of the great loss of life due 
to such oppression in time of peace: 


“It is probably a conservative statement to 
say that within the last twelve years, at periods 
of profound peace and not as the result of war, 
massacres and butcheries have occurred in 
which more lives of men, women and chil- 
dren have been lost than in any single great 
war since the close of the Napoleonic strug- 
gles. To any public man who knows of the 
complaints continually made to the State De- 
partment there is an element of grim tragedy 
in the claim that the time has gone by when 
weak nations or peoples can be oppressed by 
those who are stronger without arousing effec- 
tive protest from other strong interests. 
Events still fresh in the mind of every think- 
ing man show that neither arbitration nor any 
other device can as yet be invokéd. to prevent 
the gravest and most terrible wrongdoing to 
peoples who are either few in numbers or who, 
if numerous, have lost the first and most im- 
portant of national virtues—the capacity for 
self-defense. 

“When a nation is so happily situated as 
ours—that is, when it has no reason to fear or 
to be feared by its land neighbors—the fleet is 
all the more necessary for the preservation of 
peace. Great Britain has been saved by its 
fleet from the necessity of facing one of the 
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two alternatives—of submission to conquest 
by a foreign Power or of itself becoming a 
great military Power. The United States can 
hope for a permanent career of peace on only 
one condition, and that is, on condition of 
building and maintaining a first-class navy.” 

There was, he said in conclusion, a rank 
due to the United States among nations 
which would be withheld, if not absolute- 
ly lost, by a reputation of weakness. If 
we desired to avoid insult, we must be 
able to repel it; if we desired to secure 
peace, one of the most powerful instru- 
ments of our rising prosperity, it must be 
known that we were at all times ready 
for war. In the House debate, the 
President’s arguments and appeals were 
opposed by Messrs. Burton, Tawney, 
Foss, Williams and others, who held that 
we could continue to rely upon our na- 
tional strength and prestige and upon the 
justice of our attitude. It was also shown 
that two more ships would add $24,000,- 
000 to a bill already carrying $107,000,- 
ooo. Mr. Hobson was the leading de- 
fender of the President’s policy. The 
battleship fleet arrived at San Diego on 


the 14th, and at San Pedro (the port of 


Los Angeles) four days later. 
tion on the California coast has been 
marked by the greatest enthusiasm. 


5d 


Its recep- 


The Republican Senators 
op nla who voted against Governor 

Hughes’s race-track betting 
bills have been subjected to great pres- 
sure by mass meetings at their homes 
and in other ways, but there is no sigp 
that any one of them will reverse his 
vote. Disapproval of their action has 
been forcibly exprest in the churches. 
There is reported to be a Republican re- 
volt in Albany against the rule of Wil- 
liam Barnes, Jr., the local leader at 
whose direction, it is alleged, Senator 
Grattan turned from the Governor to 
vote against the bills. As to the ap- 
proaching special election in the Niagara 
Falls district to fill a vacancy, it is said 
that the Democrats will make no nomina- 
tion, desiring to avoid the responsibility 
which would be imposed upon them if 
they should elect a man who could break 
the Senate deadlock by. voting for the 
bills. It is asserted in a prominent jour- 
nal that one of the votes cast for the bills 
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on the 8th inst. will be cast against them 
whenever the race-track interests need it. 
One of the Republicans, Senator Burr, 
who opposed the bills, represents the dis- 
trict in which President Roosevelt’s 
home is situated. The Congressman 
from the same district, Mr. Cocks, was 
asked to obtain from the President as- 
surance that he had not exerted influence 
against the bills. This was to “correct a 
rumor” heard at Albany. Mr. Cocks re- 
plied that while he himself had advised 
Burr to stand with the Governor, the 
President had declined to have anything 
to do one way or the other with any legis- 
lation at Albany. It was not fair to as- 
sume, he added, that the President’s atti- 
tude was indicated by the attitude of Mr. 
Barnes or by the vote of Senator Burr. 
During last week much hostility toward 
the Governor was shown in the Legisla- 
ture, and it is evidently the purpose of 
the leaders to defeat or lay aside the 
pending measures in which he is interest- 
ed and to which he has directed attention 
by special messages. At Washington 
the Senate by unanimous vote has past a 
bill against gambling or race-track bet- 
ting in the District of Columbia. This, 
if it becomes a law, will affect racing at 
the Bennings course, where the spring 
meeting recently closed.. 


& 


w In accordance with the 
ater-power . ° . 7 
Grant Vetoead TOtice given in his mes- 
sage of March 25th, the 
President, on the 13th inst., vetoed a 
bill extending for three years the time 
allowed in the original grant (ten years 
ago) to a company for the construction 
of a dam across the Rainy River, in Min- 
nesota.” He did not believe, he said in 
his message, that natural resources 
should be granted and held in an unde- 
veloped condition either for speculative 
or for other reasons, and there were no 
assurances that the grantees in this case 
were in better condition to utilize this 
opportunity promptly arid properly than 
they were ten years ago. Moreover, 
every such permit should recognize the 
right of the Government to fix a term 
for its duration and to impose charges: 


“The income derivable from this source 
would materially aid in the complete improve- 
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ment of our navigable waters, for which there 
is now such crying need. The chief of en- 
gineers of the Army reports that the bills now 
pending at this session of Congress permit the 
construction of dams in navigable streams 
capable of developing over 1,300,000 horse 
power. ‘These rivers run every hour in the 
day and every day in the year. To develop 
this amount of power would, under average 
conditions, require about 25,000,000 tons of 
medium quality coal every year. This natural 
wealth is the heritage of the people. I see no 
reason for giving it away, tho there is every 
reason for not imposing conditions so burden- 
some as to prevent the utilization of the power. 
“We are now at the beginning of a great de- 
velopment in water power. Its use thru elec- 
trical transmission is entering more and more 
largely into every element of the daily life of 
the people. Already the evils of monopoly are 
becoming manifest; already the experience of 
the past shows a necessity of caution in mak- 
ing unrestricted grants of this great power. 
“The present policy pursued in making these 
grants is unwise in giving away the property 
of the people in the flowing waters to individ- 
uals or organizations practically unknown and 
granting in perpetuity these valuable privileges 
in advance of the formation of definite plans 
as to their use. In some cases the grantees 
apparently have little or no financial or other 
ability to utilize the gift, and have sought 
it merely because it could be had for the 
asking.” 
He then set forth his views as to the con- 
ditions by which such grants should be 
guarded. The grant should be a limited 
one, in the nature of an option, subject 
to annulment if not promptly or properly 
utilized; the maximum development 
should be assured by the plans; there 
should be a license charge, which, small 
at the outset, could be adjusted in the fu- 
ture so as to secure control in the interest 
of the public; and provision should be 
made for a termination of the grant or 
privilege at a definite time, “leaving to 
future generations the power or author- 
ity to renew or extend the concession in 
accordance with the conditions which 
may prevail at that time.”———Mr. Jen- 
kins, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, has submitted to the com- 
mittee a report to the effect that the bill 
appropriating $5,000,000 for the acquisi- 
tion of about 7,000,000 acres of land, to 
be held as the Appalachian and White 
Mountain forest reserves, is not consti- 
tutional, mainly on the ground that the 
national Government cannot invade a 
State to take possession of land for for- 
estry purposes. It is said that a major- 
ity of the committee are in agreement 
with him on this question. 
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Attorney - General 
Railroad Questions Bonaparte has asked 
all the district attor- 
neys to report concerning such practices 
of the railroads in their districts as may 
be in violation of the commodity clause 
of the Hepburn Rate law. In the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Foraker has proposed an amend- 
ment which would virtually repeal the 
clause, so far as commodities (such as 
coal) are concerned which were ac- 
quired under the authority of a State law 
or charter prior to June 29th, 1906. 
At Little Rock, last week, the Missouri 
Pacific and Iron Mountain roads were in- 
dicted for rebating. By the opening 
of the Illinois Central’s new Birmingham 
division, on the 19th, a continuous line 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, con- 
trolled by the Harriman interests, was 
completed——Two or three suburban 
stations on the Lackawanna road in New 
Jersey and near New York were recently 
closed by the company. One of them 
was at Wyoming. Commuters residing 
there made vigorous protest, and the 
State’s Railroad Commission has decided 
that service at Wyoming must be re- 
stored. The Senate past, on the 17th, 
a bill designed to restrict the granting of 
injunctions by Federal courts on com- 
plaints of railroad companies against State 
laws. It was suggested by the contro- 
versy.in North Carolina, and it provides 
that a temporary injunction in such a 
case shall be issued only by a majority of 
three Federal judges, after argument 
heard by them, and after five days’ notice 
to the Governor and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State immediately concerned. 
 & 
Public meetings of work- 
Labor Topics ingmen were held in many 
cities last Sunday evening 
for the adoption of resolutions emphat- 
ically expressing the purpose of the mem- 
bers of labor organizations to exert their 
influence in politics for the promotion 
of the national legislation which they de- 
sire. The chief speaker at the meeting 
in New York was Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, who said that the rights of work- 
ingmen were menaced by recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, and espe- 
cially by the boycott decision in the Dan- 
bury Hatters’ case. He insisted that by 
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this decision the court had declared that 
unions were Trusts, and that the agree- 
ments of unions with employers were 
cited against them as evidence of the ex- 
istence of injurious monopolies. In the 
course of his remarks about the Supreme 
Court he said: 

“I resent the imputation that the Supreme 
Court is prompted by any sordid or dishonest 
motive, but the fact remains that the men 
who constitute that tribunal are men who 
have been successful lawyers and jurists, and 
in the common acceptance of the term law- 
yers and jurists are men whose rearing, edu- 
cation and environment are not in accord with 
the spirit of the times.” 

He added that men who desire to be- 
come lawyers, and eventually judges, 
must pass examinations showing that 
they are “all right on vested interests.” 
The resolutions adopted at this meeting 
and in other cities express the determina- 
tion of workingmen to “exercise their 
fullest political and industrial activities” 
in behalf of candidates for the Presi- 
dency and for Congress who will “safe- 
guard and protect the common interests 
of the wageworkers.” This week, 
200,000 bituminous coal miners resume 
work, having made an agreement with 
the mine owners which provides that the 
old wage scale shall remain in force for 
two years more. The Lake Carriers’ 
Association, controlling 80 per cent. of 
the tonnage on the Great Lakes, has de- 
clared that the “open shop” rule shall 
prevail on their ships. There has been 
much disorder in Chester, Pa., about 
twenty miles from Philadelphia, owing 
to a strike of the men employed on the 
street railways, following a reduction of 
their wages by 10 per cent. Strikebreak- 
ers were brought to the city, but at first 
they were not protected by the local au- 
thorities. Twenty of the State’s mounted 
police were summoned, but their pres- 
ence was resented by the local police, who 
appear to have been in sympathy with 
the strikers, and who interfered with the 
troopers’ attempts to control the mob. 
On the 13th, a trooper had his horse shot 
under him. There were attempts to burn 
the car barns. On the 16th, two of the 
non-union men were shot, but their 
wounds were not serious. William Greis- 
mer, the company’s claim agent, was 
shot in the leg. For some time the 
Mayor refused to call for more troopers, 
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but at last he consented, and three com- 
panies were ordered to Chester by the 
Governor on the 17th. As they were ap- 
proaching the city, one of the troopers 
was shot in the hand by some one lying 
in ambush. During the entire week the 
car service was suspended. Whenever 
there was an attempt to run a car, its 
windows were broken and those in 
charge of it were driven from their 
places. On the 19th, however, cars were 
moved over the lines under the protec- 
tion of the mounted police———In Pen- 
sacola, Fla., the street railway employees 
are on strike because of a new rule re- 
quiring suspended men to report at the 
barns three times a day, without pay. 
For some days the cars were not in ser- 
vice. At the beginning of last week all 
of the State’s militia were ordered to the 
city by the Governor and soon there were 
nearly 1,000 soldiers there. Cars have 


been running under their protection. 


Pino Guerra, who 
was at the head of the 
revolutionists in 1906, 
has been appointed by Governor Magoon 
commander of the Cuban army, which 
now consists of 500 artillerymen, but will 
be enlarged. On the 13th he assumed the 
office at the Cabanas Fortress, with much 
ceremony. The appointment is severely 
criticised, as Guerra has been merely a 
professional revolutionist, whose military 
record amounts to nothing. He is in ac- 
cord with the Liberal faction that follows 
Zayas. The Rural Guards will be a sep- 
arate organization, and will continue to 
be commanded by General Rodriguez, 
who opposed Guerra during the revolu- 
tion. Governor Magoon has removed 
the six provincial Governors, given their 
offices temporarily to six American army 
officers, and asked the several political 
parties to agree upon six Cubans who 
shall fill the places. No agreement has 
been reached.——In answer to a resolu- 
tion introduced in the House by members 
who desire that the wreck of the 
“Maine” shall be raised, the Navy De- 
partment reports that of the $200,000 ap- 
propriated soon after the explosion, 
$145,000 has not been expended. One 
hundred and eighty-eight bodies were re- 
covered, and sixty-six were left in or near 
the wrecked battleship. 


Guerra Commands 
the Cuban Army 
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As was antici- 
pated, the action 
of Austria in 
breaking away from the concert of the 
Powers in regard to Turkey by her rail- 
road proposals has caused other nations 
to push forward their claims. Italy 
discovered a grievance in the refusal of 
Turkey to permit the establishment of 
Italian post offices in Turkish territory, 
and prepared a fleet to be dispatched 
to Asia Minor. Most of the European 
Powers have maintained national post of- 
fices in Turkey, and the Italian residents 
in Turkish towns have demanded similar 
privileges. Last month Signor Tittoni, 
the Italian Ambassador of Foreign Af- 
fairs, announced to the Porte his de- 
cision to open post offices at Constanti- 
nople, Salonika, Avlona, Smyrna and 
Jerusalem. The Porte refused, where- 
upon the Italian Ambassador explained 
that Italy’s rights were incontestable, as 
they were based upon the most favored 
treatment clause in the treaty between the 
two countries. The Porte replied that 
the clause did not apply, because no such 
privilege had been officially granted to 
any of the Powers, altho the custom of 
independent post offices had grown up 
and Turkey had agreed to tolerate those 
in existence previous to 1904, it would 
not permit the establishment of any oth- 
ers. On April 14th it was announced 
that categorical orders had been given by 
the Turkish Government to prevent the 
opening of the Italian offices. Italy’s re- 
ply wads to order the dispatch of the 
fleet, giving the following in explanation 
of the action: 


Italian Demonstration 
Against Turkey 


“In view of the grave and unjustifiable 
provocation the Italian Government has de- 
cided to energetically uphold its dignity and 
its rights by dispatching three naval divisions 
to Turkish waters with orders to hold them- 
selves in readiness for any eventuality. 

“Immediately on the arrival of the Italian 
warships in Turkish waters the Government 
will address simultaneously a note to the 
Powers and a note to the Porte, which will 
call attention to the violation of our rights 
and international treaties by Turkey, not 
only with regard to post offices but also with 
other matters in which the Porte has acted 
in a high handed and violent manner to the 
prejudice of Italy’s rights. 


The other grievances referred to, tho 
subordinated in this note, are supposed 


to be of even greater importance. They 


relate to the measures taken by Turkey 
in opposition to the Italian policy of the 
peaceful penetration of Tripoli. The na- 
tives who have sold land to Italians in 
Tripoli have been persecuted by the Ot- 
toman authorities, and Italian steamers 
have been prevented by force from land- 
ing and embarking merchandise at 
Tripoli. The murder of Father Pacini, 
an Italian priest, at Derna last month is 
also mentioned among the causes of irri- 
tation against Turkey. The Italian fleet 
numbers altogether thirty-two vessels, 
and is manned by over 8,000 men. There 
are twelve battleships, including the 
“Regina Elena,” commanded by the 
Duke of the Abruzzi. On receiving 
news of the threatened demonstration 
the Porte promptly met all the Ital- 
ian demands, conceding the right to 
independent post offices, the purchase 
of land in Turkish territory, and coast 
navigation and commerce. France 
is also in conflict with the Turkish 
Government regarding the coal mines 
at Eregli, a town of Asia Minor, 128 
miles from Constantinople, in which a 
French company is interested to the ex- 
tent of $15,000,000. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment wishes to regain control of the 
mine, but the owners refuse to give up 
the concession until the Porte furnishes 
proof of its ability to provide money for 
the purchase. France will not make any 
Turkish loans until the matter is settled, 
and the French Embassy has notified the 
Porte that France will exact an indem- 
nity of $2,500 for every day that the 
settlement is delayed in addition to $2,- 
800,000 for losses incurred by the com- 
pany thru the disturbances. It is main- 
tained that $140,000,000 of French money 
is invested in European and Asiatic Tur- 
key, a greater amount than that of Eng- 
land, Germany and Italy. There are six- 
ty French firms in Constantinople and 
four in Salonika. The French commer- 
cial firms in Asiatic Turkey have a com- 
bined capital of $6,000,000, of which 
over two-thirds belongs to forty-five 
houses in Smyrna. 
as 


2 The release of the 
Chinese Boycott steamer “Tetsu” in 


ont niaen compliance with the 
demands of the Japanese Government, 
altho it was undeniably loaded with arms 
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for the revolutionists in China when it 
was seized by the Chinese authorities 
near Macao, has aroused a fury of indig- 
nation among the people of Canton 
against the Pekin Government. Mass 
meetings attended by 50,000 people were 
held to denounce the Government for 
yielding to the Japanese, and demand the 
impeachment of Yuan Shi-kai, of the 
Board of Foreign Affairs. The people 
tore off and burned their clothing of 
Japan manufacture, and the dealers in 
Japanese goods made bonfires of them. 
An extensive boycott movement was or- 
ganized and seems to be very effective. 
Forty firms in Hong Kong have an- 
nounced that they will not sell Japanese 
goods, and the Chinese Merchants’ Guild 
has countermanded the orders placed in 
Japan and refuses to ship in Japanese 
vessels. The steamship “America” of the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha (Oriental Steam- 
ship Company) sailed from Hong Kong 
for San Francisco on April 11th without 
a single package of Chinese cargo and 
with only twenty-five passengers. The 


same day the British steamer “Empress 
of India” sailed for Vancouver with 730 


passengers. A conspiracy against 
the Government has ‘been discovered in 
Pekin and 100 men have been arrested on 
the charge of treason. Most of them 
have been educated abroad and four of 
them are high officials. Seven telegraph 
officials of the Foreign Office were con- 
victed of betraying the secrets of the Gov- 
ernment to a foreign legation, and they 
were condemned to life imprisonment at 
hard labor on the frontier. Incendiary 
fires in Pekin due to the revolutionists 
are numerous, and Yuan Shi-kai has been 
obliged to establish a personal police force 
under the direction of foreigners for the 
protection of officials and foreigners. 

At Yun-Chow, in the Province of Shan- 
Si, a battle lasting forty-eight hours was 
fought between the provincial troops and 
the insurgents without a decisive result. 
——The Imperial rescript, issued in 
1899, by the terms of which China grant- 
ed official rank to the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, giving a priest the rank of a 
prefect and a bishop that of a viceroy, 
has been canceled. Eleven hundred Ro- 
man Catholic missionary priests thus 
cease to rank as prefects and forty-six 
bishops lose their viceregal rank,——An 
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unsuccessful .attempt was made April 
18th by the Korean insurgents to wreck 
the train on which Marquis Ito was go- 
ing to Seoul. 
sz 
The proposals made 
by Sir Edward Grey 
on December 18th to 
the ambassadors of France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Russia and Austria-Hungary for 
administrative reform in Macedonia were 
received unfavorably by these Powers. 
Sir Edward Grey, however, persisted in 
having the matter discussed, and his 
communications solicited from the Rus- 
sian Government some counter-proposals, 
which rather unexpectedly agreed with 
some of the main points in the British 
plan. In particular the Russian Govern- 
ment acknowledges the responsibility of 
the Powers and the need for further ac- 
tion in the following explicit language: 
“We entirely concur in the considerations 
set forth by Sir Edward Grey as to the moral 
responsibility which falls upon the great 
Powers in their efforts to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the inhabitants of these provinces of 
the Ottoman Empire, to restore order in them, 
to insure the security of life and property, 
and to avert in this manner a danger to peace. 
Neither can it be contested that the present 
situation in the above-named provinces calls 
for the immediate application of strong 
measures, as Sir E. Grey points out.” 
The Russian Government also agrees to 
the extension of the powers of the In- 
spector-General and suggests that the 
other members of the Financial Commis- 
sion should be given the same rights as 
those enjoyed by the Russian and Austro- 
Hungarian civil agents, all the members 
of this commission being admitted into 
the Ottoman service. Instead of in- 
creasing the gendarmerie, as proposed by 
Sir Edward Grey, the Russian Govern- 
ment suggests the creation of rural 
guards recruited from the inhabitants of 
the villages to be protected. The Brit- 
ish proposal to relieve the Macedonian 
budget of its heavy burden by the re- 
moval of the Turkish garrison, the Turk- 
ish rights in that case being protected by 


The Macedonian 
Question 


‘a collective guarantee of the Powers, met 


with the disapproval of all the other 
Powers. In his prompt reply to the Rus- 
sian counter-proposals, Sir Edward Grey 
expresses his willingness to accept the 
Russian suggestions for the reorganiza- 
tion of the foreign administration and 
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the establishment of the rural guards. 
He insists, however, that the financial 
difficulty on which the whole question of 
the reforms in Macedonia depends is not 
met by the Russian proposals. The 
amount desired for the Turkish garrison 
is now fixed by the Porte and the In- 
spector-General and the Financial Com- 
mission are obliged to turn over this 
sum, however much it may cripple the 
civil expenditures for the benefit of the 
people. There is now a deficit of over 
$1,500,000 due to the enormous charges 
for troops, which, to say the least, do not 
contribute to the order of Macedonia. 
Sir Edward Grey proposes to reverse 
this procedure by first paying the ex- 
penses of the civil administration and the 
gendarmerie from the Macedonian bud- 
get and then turning over any balance to 
the Porte for keeping up such garrisons 
as it chooses to maintain. This would 
not necessarily increase the expenses of 
the Turkish Government, because it is 
already bound to make up any deficit. 
It would be optional with the Porte, 
therefore,. whether it should continue the 
present large garrison of Turkish troops 
in the vilayets. The British Government 
has declared its intention of forcing the 
Porte to make good the deficit in the 
Macedonian budget by threatening to 
withdraw the conditional consent which 
Great Britain gave to the 3 per cent. in- 
crease in the customs. The Russian 
troops on the Caucasian frontier have 
been raiding Persian territory in retalia- 
tion for the attacks of Kurdish bands on 
the Russian troops stationed at Belesu- 
var. A force composed of 400 Cossacks, a 
squad of sharpshooters and a battery of 
machine guns pursued the Kurds into 
their own territory and destroyed three 
of their villages, inflicting a loss of 
thirty-four killed and fifty wounded. 
One officer and seven soldiers were 
wounded on the Russian side. Forces 
dispatched from both Baku and Len- 
koran have pursued the:bandits into the 
mountains of Kara Dagh. The Persian 
Government has protested against these 
invasions by foreign troops, but Russia 
relies upon the agreement with Great 
Britain giving her the right of interven- 
tion for the maintenance of order in 
Northern Persia, Other troops will be 
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sent across the frontier as soon as the 
flood of the Aras River permits their 
passage. 
s&s 

Sultan Abd-el-Aziz with 
5,000 men and twenty 
pieces of artillery is 
marching from Rabat to Fez in order to 
regain his capital, which is now held 
by the troops of the rival Sultan, Mulai 
Hafid. The most westerly of the French 
posts on the Algerian frontier, located on 
Talzaza Hill, was attacked at daybreak, 
April 16th, by a band of Berbers num- 
bering some 1,800 foot soldiers and 500 
horsemen. The French, altho taken by 
surprise, repelled the attack, and, after 
an all-day fight, pursued the tribesmen 
for a distance of six miles. The Moors 
left 125 dead on the field and the French 
lost 28 killed, including one officer, and 
a hundred wounded. Several of the 
sacred green flags prepared for this holy 
war were captured by the French troops. 

The trial of the anarchists of Bar- 
celona for the attempts made to assassi- 
nate King Alfonso at Madrid and Paris 
resulted in the conviction of Jean Rull 
and six of his relatives and associates. 
Jean and Herman Rull and Maria Quer- 
ralto were condemned to death, José Rull 
to seventeen years’ imprisonment at hard 
labor, Amadeo Trilla to twenty-four 
years and Francisco Trigueros to four- 
teen years. The capital sentences will 
be reviewed by the Court of Cassation. 
Jean Rull declared his profession of an- 
archistic ideas, but asserted his innocence 
of these crimes, and stated that he had 
been employed by the authorities in un- 
earthing the plots of the terrorists. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s message is being used 
as an argument in favor of a new and 
more stringent law against anarchy. 
In Denmark, on April 14th, the Folke- 
thing by a vote of 64 to 35 past the 
Government franchise bill, which had al- 
ready been adopted by the other House, 
the Landsthing. It gives all taxpayers, 
both male and female, over twenty-five 
years of age, and all married women 
whose husbands are taxpayers, the right 
to vote in all communal elections. In 
Sweden and Iceland women already have 
municipal suffrage and in Norway and 
Finland they vote in all elections. 


Foreign Notes 





Speaker Cannon and the Presidency 


BY H. S. BOUTELL, LL.D. 


[The following article by the Member of Congress from the Ninth Illinois District is 
the sixth in our series of “Presidential Possibilities.” Sketches have already appeared of 
Governor Hughes, Vice-President Fairbanks, Senator Knox, Senator La Follette and Secre- 


tary Taft. 


HE Speakership of the National 
T House of Representatives is the 
best training school for the Presi- 
dency, and Speaker Cannon has profited 
more by his training than any of his 
predecessors. He is, therefore, today 
the best equipped man in the country for 
President. The country should not lose 
the benefit of his ability and experience. 
A little examination will show how the 
Speakership fits a man for the Presi- 
dency. In the first place, the Speaker 
knows the Representatives of the people 
from every district in the country. If a 
Speaker has the good fortune to serve 
more than one term, he becomes inti- 
mately acquainted with the leading Rep- 
resentatives on both sides of the House. 
He not only knows them socially, but he 
knows all about their individual capacity, 
their aims and ambitions, and for what 
work they are best adapted. Then, in 
making up the committees, the Speaker 
learns the needs and wishes of the people 
in every section of the country. 
As the leader of the majority in the 
House, he is responsible for the char- 


acter of the legislation that is enacted.. 


He is constantly consulted by the Presi- 
dent, Senators, Cabinet officers and other 
public officials respecting legislation 
pending or contemplated. Speaker Can- 
non, who is now serving his thirty-fourth 
year as a Representative and his fifth 
year as Speaker, knows well every man 
who will have influence in the councils 
of the nation in the next administration. 
This intimate acquaintance with the men 
who count, this knowledge of their ways 
of looking at men and measures, would 
be of the greatest possible advantage to 
the next President. It is a capital that 
no other man in the country possesses. 
We shall get the best conception of the 
extent of this capital when we recall that 
Speaker Cannon has served with Presi- 
dent Grant and every President since his 
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Others will shortly follow.—Ep1Tor.] 


time, and with Speaker Blaine and all his 
successors, 

It is the duty of the Speaker to keep at 
all times thoroly informed as to the con- 
dition of the national revenues and ex- 
penditures, so that he may be able, so 
far as possible, by suggestion and coun- 
sel, to make the appropriations conform 
to the condition of the public finances. 

Furthermore, all proposed legislation 
of a political nature, and many other 
measures of the first importance, are 
thoroly canvassed by the Speaker and 
the leaders of both houses in frequent 
consultations. No man in this country 
can equal Speaker Cannon in complete 
knowledge of the legitimate scope of 
Federal legislation. This is a matter in 
which the people of the United States 
are vitally interested. They have shown 
marked approval of the liberal interpre- 
tation that has been given by Congress 
in recent enactments to the “general wel- 
fare” clause, the interstate commerce 
clause and the revenue clause of the Con- 
stitution. We are now passing thru a 
most important epoch in our national de- 
velopment, establishing principles of con- 
stitutional interpretation fraught with 
the most far-reaching consequences. The 
evolution that is in progress will go on 
during the next administration, and it is 
a matter of the first importance that our 
wisest and most experienced statesman 
should take the leading part in guiding 
and molding this development. 

Let us consider the present situation 
and its problems with some care, and see 
if we cannot discern why Speaker Can- 
non’s promotion to the Presidency would 
be of inestimable value to the republic. 

The history of the United States gives 
frequent proof that the will of the people 
can prevail even when restrained by the 
fetters of written constitutions and laws. 
Many statutory and constitutional provi- 
sions have, without any amendments to 














their form, undergone changes in their 
execution that were not contemplated by 
those who framed them. These changes 
are the expression of the popular will. 
The evolution of laws thru their inter- 
pretation by public opinion is one of the 
striking features of the development of 
our institutions. The change that has 
taken place in the working out of the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution 
respecting the election of the President is 
the most familiar example of this sort of 
evolution. The Constitution provides 
that the President shall be chosen by 
electors and that “each State shall ap- 
point, in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which each State 
may be entitled in the Congress.” The 
framers of the Constitution did not in- 
tend to give to the people the right to 
choose the President by a direct ex- 
pression of their will. He was to be 
chosen by a select body of men, who were 
to be appointed by the several States, 
and who would act upon their own un- 
biased and ‘unrestrained judgment. In 
the earlier elections the State Legisla- 
tures appointed the electors in a majority 
of the States, and so late as 1876 one 
State made legislative appointments of 
her electors. Altho we still go thru the 
form of “appointing” electors, they are 
chosen by popular vote merely to register 
the will of their party. The elector who 
did not vote for his party’s nominee 
would today be held infamous. So, thru 
the intervention of party conventions 
and pledged electors, the choice of Presi- 
dent is now the expression of the peo- 
ple’s will. 

Just as laws and constitutions have 
been modified in their execution by pop- 
ular interpretation, so, too, the attributes, 
power, dignity and influence of public 
offices have been diminished or augment- 
ed by public sentiment. The influence 
of the President is much greater today 
than it was a hundred years ago, not be- 
cause of new powers that have been 
conferred upon him by law, but on ac- 
count of the support and approval given 
by public sentiment to the fullest exer- 
cise of the powers that naturally attach 
to his office. When President Jefferson 
reported to Congress the treaty for the 
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purchase of the Louisiana Territory, 
altho its consummation was an imperious 
necessity involving the destiny of the 
republic, he did not feel justified in urg- 
ing the Senate to ratify the instrument, 
or the House to appropriate for carrying 
it into effect. In the early days of the 
republic the people were extremely jeal- 
ous of the power of the Executive. Even 
Andrew Jackson, who was seldom re- 
strained and never embarrassed by tech- 
nicalities, precedents or even convention- 
alities, in making his short cuts to the 
attainment of ultimate justice, felt con- 
strained to say in his first inaugural: 
“In administering the laws of Congress 
I shall keep steadily in view the limita- 
tions as well as the extent of the execu- 
tive power.” Later, some of his oppo- 
nents thought that he must have closed 
his eyes when he dealt with nullification 
and the public deposits. So late as 1859, 
Buchanan, in his third annual. message, 
in referring to his recommendations, 
said, “This advice proceeds from the 
heart of an old public functionary.” 
Since 1861 the people have renewed their 
faith in Hamilton’s teaching that “A 
feeble Executive implies a feeble execu- 
tion of the government. A feeble execu- 
tion is but another phrase for a bad 
execution; and a government ill exe- 
cuted, whatever it may be in theory, 
must be in practice a bad government.” 
The people of the United States will 
never choose another President who 
looks upon the advice of “an old public 
functionary” as the limit of his execu- 
tive authority. The people want to see 
“energy in the Executive,” and they de- 
mand that the President shall not only 
enforce existing laws with vigor, but 
that he shall back up his recommenda- 
tions to Congress with those cogent rea- 
sons which his superior sources of in- 
formation have disclosed to him. 

Who is there who has anything like 
the equipment of Speaker Cannon for 
carrying on the splendid work of reme- 
dial legislation that has been inaugurated 
under President Roosevelt? As Presi- 
dent, Mr. Cannon would display the 
same energy that he has shown in the 
House, where his vigor and tireless ac- 
tivity are a source of wonder even to his 
most intimate friends. He inherited that 
unlimited capacity for work which is the 
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foundation of all genuine success, and he 
has acquired the rarest attainment of the 
successful statesman, the art of saying 
“No” without giving offense. Few realize 
the importance of this latter attribute. 
Both the President and the Speaker are 
compelled often to refuse the requests or 
reject the suggestions of men whose co- 
operation on other matters in the future 
is essential to the success of their plans. 
No member of the Houes of Representa- 
tives has ever cherished any resentment 
against the Speaker on account of any 
disappointment which he may have suf- 
fered from the Speaker’s decisions. 

The people of the United States could 
feel assured that with Speaker Cannon 
as President no weak or unwise appoint- 
ments would be made, no unsound poli- 
cies would be advocated, personal mo- 
tives would never triumph over public 
exigencies, and the great work of legis- 
lative reform now under way would be 
carried forward with sagacity and vigor. 

Why is it, then, if the step from the 
Speakership to the Presidency is such a 
short one, that out of thirty-six Speakers 
only one has ever become President? 


Why is it that Clay, Blaine, Carlisle, 
Reed never realized their final ambition? 
For two principal reasons: First, because 


their appointments and decisions as 
Speaker created antagonisms on the 
part of many of their influential col- 
leagues ; and secondly, because from the 
very nature of the office the public often 
gets a perverted notion respecting the 
character of the Speaker—a false con- 
ception arising from the most faithful 
performance of his duties. The four 
men whom I have mentioned suffered in 
different degrees from both these causes. 
Speaker Cannon has nothing to fear 
from the first. 

False and grotesque notions of him, 
however, are set afloat by his political 
opponents, and, I regret.to say, given 
form and credence by some of his own 
party even in his own State. These false 
conceptions are embodied in certain fa- 
miliar epithets. Those who know the 
foundation or the origin of these epithets 
may well say we love him for the names 
he has been called. 

For epithets embody all the principal 
reasons that are weakly and indirectly 
given why Speaker Cannon, with all his 
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wealth of experience, wisdom and ability, 
should be set aside as a Presidential can- 
didate. He is condemned by all the ele- 
ments of danger which the imagination 
can conjure into the epithets of “ultra- 
conservative,” “reactionary,” “Czar” and 
“stand-patter.” 

The first title of ultra-conservative he 
won as chairman of the great Committee 
on Appropriations. . For ten years, as 
guardian of the public funds, his strict 
surveillance of expenditures made him 
the terror of all those who sought to raid 
the treasury for exploiting private enter- 
prises, and gained for him the sincere 
respect and gratitude of all right-minded 
men. To be ultra-conservative in the 
management of the public funds he re- 
garded as creditable, as it would be in 
the management of private funds as a 
banker or trustee. The reputation which 
Mr. Cannon acquired, as chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, for 
scrupulous integrity, he has enhanced as 
Speaker by his conscientious vigilance. 
And so, because he refuses to lend his 
support to all sorts of wild and ill-con- 
sidered schemes for spending the national 
revenues, he wears with honor the title 
of “ultra-conservative.” 

The second honor that has been unin- 
tentionally conferred upon him by his 
detractors is the title of “reactionary.” 
As we have seen, this is an age when the 
scope of Federal legislation is being rap- 
idly enlarged. It is, therefore, a time 
when those who have the best interest of 
the nation at heart should be extremely 
careful in advocating measures of doubt- 
ful constitutionality. The powers of 
Congress are taking a wide range. There 
is no danger that the National Legisla- 
ture will shrink from the full exercise of 
its powers. There is a danger of the 
opposite sort, that Congress will consider 
and even pass ill-advised, crudely framed, 
hastily considered measures of doubtful 
constitutionality. No better illustration 
of such a tendency could be.given than 
the flood of bills that swept into Con- 
gress on the opening of the Fifty-ninth 
Congress, designed to give Federal con- 
trol over insurance companies. With all 
the downright sincerity of his strong 
character, Mr. Cannon, as a Representa- 
tive and as Speaker, has always frowned 
upon all attempts to use the House of 
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Representatives for exploiting the fren- 
zied vagaries of legislation that drift into 
the House on every wave of financial or 
industrial excitement. From his stand 
he cannot be shaken by any threats or 
blandishments of the press or of indi- 
viduals in public or private life. He 
manifested his independence on the occa- 
sion of his first speech in the House 
thirty-four years ago. In that speech he 
said, with characteristic energy : 


“I certainly have no desire to call upon my- 
self the assaults of the city press or any portion 
of it. Nor do I fear it as long as I truly repre- 
sent my constituents and act, in my representa- 
tive capacity, for the interest of the people 
generally. Nor would I change the power of 
the press to assail my acts or those of any one 
else. On the contrary, every Member of Con- 
gress, or other agent of the people, should 
court a fair criticism of his acts, and if he vi- 
tally misrepresents the people, they should, and 
no doubt would, fail to continue him in places 
of trust. But no man is a proper person to 
represent the people unless he has the honesty 
and the backbone to stand and do what is right 
for the interest of the people, without reference 
to what any one may say of him, or what the 
action of the press may be in the premises.” 


Speaker Cannon’s service in the House 


and his legal education and training 
would lead him as President “to hope,” 
as Andrew Jackson said in his first inau- 
gural, “for instruction and aid from the 
co-ordinate branches of the Govern- 
ment,” and would help him to avoid 


recommending to Congress measures 
that could not pass the scrutiny of the 
Supreme Court. And in our admiration 
for the wisdom and soberness of his 
counsel we shall be glad to recall that 
his enemies had cause to honor him with 
the title of reactionary. 

Perhaps the most foolish delusion en- 
tertained by thoughtless persons concern- 
ing the Speaker is contained in the epi- 
thet of “Czar,” which is hurled at him 
with force and virulence at frequent in- 
tervals by demagogs of all ranks. The 
title was first conferred in the Fifty-first 
Congress on Speaker Reed, under whose 
administration the rules were amended 
so that a member who was in the House 
should be considered present for the pur- 
pose of making a quorum, altho he might 
refuse to vote, and so that the Speaker 
should have power to decide which 
member is entitled to the floor. The title 
was handed down to Crisp and Hender- 
son, and is now held by Speaker Cannon. 
Our government is a government by par- 
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ties, and the party in the majority is held 
responsible for the conduct of affairs. 
So in the House the Speaker and the 
majority are responsible to the country 
for the legislation enacted. The rules, 
therefore, are designed to enable the ma- 
jority to do business without successful 
intervention from the minority. But the 
Speaker’s powers are limited to guidance 
and to the initiative of an order of busi- 
ness. The final determination of every 
question rests with the majority. It is 
not true that he can pass or prevent 
legislation arbitrarily. If, for example, 
the Speaker should recognize the chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, to move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the Post Office 
Appropriation Bill, to appropriate over 
$200,000,000 for carrying on the postal 
service for the coming year, and the 
House prefers to consider a bill to estab- 
lish a fish hatchery on the summit of 
Mount Washington, all the House has to 
do is to vote down the motion of the 
chairman of the Post Office Committee 
and all other motions that may intervene, 
until the fish hatchery bill is reached. In 
other words, the so-called despotism of 
the Speaker is a despotism lodged with 
him by the majority of the House, who 
in turn are responsible to the majority 
of the people, who send their Repre- 
sentatives to Congress to carry out their 
will in a prompt and orderly manner. 
Even with the present rules the minority 
of the House have given, during the 
past week, an exhibition of what the pro- 
cedure of the House might degenerate 
into without the guidance of a wise, inde- 
pendent Speaker. To those who are still 
inclined to insist that Speaker Cannon, 
by methods of a Czar, has prevented the 
passage of legislation which they think 
is for the interest of the public, let me 
suggest that, by the same token, they 
must give him credit for being a very 
wise and public-spirited Czar in forcing 
the passage in the last two years of such 
great, beneficent measures as the Railroad 
Rate Law, the Pure Food Law, the Meat 
Inspection Law, the Employers’ Liability 
Law, not to mention those other acts that 
have been placed on the statute books in 
the last five years, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the public. If the Speaker’s crit- 
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ics will insist on calling him Czar, let 
them at least display sufficient- intelli- 
gence to recognize the scope of his pow- 
ers and give him credit for what he has 
accomplished. 

We now come to the terrible charge 
involved in the epithet “stand-patter.” 
The origin of this name is lost in obscur- 
ity. Some say it refers to the upright, 
fixed attitude of one of the participants 
in a game played with fire-irons that was 
popular with the ancient Egyptians. 
However this may be, it seems to have 
been first used in modern times by the 
late Senator Hanna. In 1903, when 
preparations were being made for the 
Presidential campaign of the following 
year, and when the Democrats, in the 
casting about for some sort of an issue, 
suggested reviving free trade as some- 
thing a little less frayed than free silver 
and their other heresies, Senator Hanna 
said that his advice to the Republicans, 
in view of the unsurpassed prosperity 
which the country was enjoying, was 
that they should not attempt any changes 
in the tariff of 1897 or the financial act 


of 1900, that they should let well enough 
alone; in other words, that they should 


stand pat. And in the election of 1904 
the country stood pat by a wonderful 
majority. Again, in the Congressional 
elections of 1906 the people stood pat. 
Those who remember the terrible indus- 
trial depression that existed from 1892 
to 1897, and witnessed the restoration 
of prosperity under the revenue and 
financial legislation of the McKinley 
administration, know the tribute that is 
due to the judgment of those level- 
headed men who refused to jeopardize 
our newly won prosperity by premature 
changes in an admirably working tariff. 
There has not been a term since the 
Dingley tariff became a law when it 
could be revised without doing more 
harm than good to the country. As Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pointed out in one of his 
messages, it is of the utmost importance 
to the country that a tariff should be 
permanent. Of course, no tariff law is 
perfect, any more than any other long 
and complicated law is perfect. And it 
sometimes happens that a tariff, by lapse 
of time, becomes, thru changed condi- 
tions, more nearly perfect than it was at 
the date of its passage. So it has been 
with the Dingley law. It took some 
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months for our industries to adjust them- 
selves to the new provisions. Then the 
law gave for ten years better satisfaction 
than any other tariff the country has had. 
And those who have been opposed to ex- 
perimenting with a tariff that gave such 
general satisfaction both as a revenue 
producer and as a stimulus to production 
have within the past few years been 
spoken of with derision as stand-patters. 
~ Changes in cost of production of al- 
most every article of commerce have now 
altered the situation. In the opinion of 
Speaker Cannon and other experienced 
statesmen and economists the time has 
come when a new tariff can be substi- 
tuted for the present one, with more ad- 
vantage than harm to the industries of 
the country. The Dingley law has 
accomplished its purpose and we must 
now make over the tariff and bring it up 
to date. 

In accordance with this view the IIli- 
nois Republican State Convention, on the 
26th of last March, adopted this among 
other resolutions : 

“It is now apparent that in order to main- 
tain the scientific accuracy of the tariff, re- 
move inequalities, and prevent injustice, some 
new schedules must be added to the law, some 
of the present rates must be raised, others must 
be lowered, while some must be repealed alto- 
gether. The very success of the present tariff 
demonstrates the wisdom of revising it to con- 
form to the improved conditions which it has 
produced. We believe that the people of the 
United States will profit by a new tariff, but 
it must be a Republican tariff, a protective 
tariff, a tariff which recognizes in all its parts 
the difference between American and foreign 
wages, the difference between the high scale of 
living of American wage-earners and the scale 
of living imposed by insufficient wages upon 
foreign workmen.” 

These are Speaker Cannon’s views, 
and resolutions of similar import will un- 
doubtedly be adopted by the Republican 
National Convention. Speaker Cannon, 
with other Republicans constituting a 
great majority of the people, stood pat 
when they thought that a change of 
tariffs would do more harm than good; 
now Speaker Cannon and his State are 
in the front rank of those who believe 
that now a revision of the tariff will do 
more good than harm. 

And so these four epithets which have 
been used to convey a censure, when we 
understand their origin become in reality 
titles of honor. They imply the posses- 
sion of qualities that are essential in the 
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successful administration of the Presi- 
dential office. 

In addition to his eminent qualifica- 
tions for the Presidency, Speaker Can- 
non’s unique and attractive personality 
makes him an irresistible candidate be- 
fore the people. He is seventy-two years 
old, and in mental and bodily vigor the 
youngest man in the House. He is 
twelve years younger than Gladstone 
was when he made his last speech as 
Prime Minister. 

Three States are closely associated 
with Speaker Cannon’s life. He was 
born in North Carolina, crossed the 
mountains with his parents in a “prairie 
schooner” when he was four years old, 
lived in Indiana till he was twenty-one, 
when he settled in Illinois. He has lived 
for fifty-one years in the same district 
from which he was first elected to Con- 
gress thirty-six years ago. He comes 
from long lines of pious Quaker ancestry, 
but when he married he became connect- 
ed with the Methodist Church. His wife 
died many years ago, One of his daugh- 
ters is married, and the Speaker is’ more 
proud of his two granddaughters than 
of any political honors he has ever won. 


An unmarried daughter is the popular 
mistress of his home in Danville and in 
Washington. His parents were strong 
anti-slavery Whigs, and the Speaker’s 
first Presidential vote was for Abraham 
Lincoln, in 1860. 

His long public life and many hard- 
fought political battles have left no trace 
of bitterness in his nature. His hardy 
constitution and regular habits give him 
a buoyant, cheerful nature that is inspir- 
ing to all who come in contact with him. 
Everything about him is delightfully 
healthy and normal, and he enjoys life 
like a boy. Yet he has the true wisdom 
that comes from long experience with 
men and affairs, combined with a mod- 
esty that reminds one of Grant. He is a 
splendid example of a self-made Amer- 
ican who has turned out a first-class job 
and is too sensible to boast of it. All his 
life he has been too busy to think of do- 
ing anything for effect, anything that 
was not genuine and sincere. His equip- 
ment for the Presidency is complete, and 
his popularity as a candidate will in- 
crease daily during the campaign as the 
people learn to know his strong and 
charming personality. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 
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E make too much of our human 
relations and not enough of 


our others. Every man is 
really more nearly related to the heavens 
and the earth than he is to any other 
man, but very few of them know it. We 
have not discovered the world, but only 
ourselves in it. We are the poor pio- 
neers of love and life who have missed 
the right frontier. We are lost out of 
the great tribe of nature where the trees 
were our elder brothers and the flowers 
were little sisters of the soul. This ac- 
counts for our morbid craving for 
human companionship. We have lost 
the peace of mind that comes from an- 
other sort of communion—the easy, 
silent fellowship of green pastures and 
still waters. No man is lonely who can 


think and love his way into a forest or 
a field. It is only the foolish, with but a 
partial sense of life and its relations, who 
find the solitudes less friendly than the 
friendliest friend. Blood and mortality 
are not the only marks of life and kin- 
ship. The Power which made some of 
us trees and some of us men never in- 
tended that the soul of the man should 
be so far divorced from the heart of the 
oak—not that the tree is immortal, or 
sentient, but it is there, so much alive, so 
beneficent and so intelligible, which is 
more than can be said of a human com- 
rade. No man knows his friend, but the 
poorest and meanest can be sure of his 
forest brothers. 

Little children have this tribal telep- 
athy with nature. Give a child his will 
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and way from the first, into the greater 
world beyond the house-door of family 
kinships, and he will easily forget them. 
He will take up instinctively with the 
bees and flowers. He will form tender 
intimacies with little things in the grass. 
He will be a lover of the winds, a son of 
the skies. He will become silent, awk- 
ward, reserved to human beings, and in- 
geniously open hearted with the hills, 
His silence there will be frankness; his 
reserve sympathy. And he will become 
what we call “wild.” But really he is 
not wild, merely right with nature, and 
far more intelligent concerning it than if 
he had been brought up to it from the 
wisest books ever written about it. 

A man is more easily misled by his 
mind than by his instinct, because, over 
and above all his other instincts there is 
another, a higher one, that warns him 
against them. But the mind has no such 
fortification. Let reason get the start of 
us and it can lead us farther in the 
wrong direction than any faculty we 
have. So we are misled this way and 
that about how to live by bad reasons as 
well as by bad instincts. 

Recently a young, restless fever-bred 
man from the city remarked with disgust 
upon the longevity of the inhabitants of 
a remote neighborhood in the country 
where he was spending his vacation. 
The sight of old, soil-nurtured, sun- 
ripened octogenarians sitting outside 
their cottage doors along the green road- 
sides annoyed him as it annoys some men 
to see so much water-power lost at Niag- 
ara. “The reason they live so long,” he 
exclaimed, petulantly, “is because they 
do not live, they merely exist. They do 
no business, they only work. They have 
no enterprise, and they do not think !” 

This is a common fallacy of the mod- 
ern mind, to believe that much experi- 
ence, ferocious energy and restless wits 
make a full life. These things really 
sterilize life of its best elements. To live 
best is to escape much experience, to 
nave a peaceful, living energy, and to be 
in harmony with one’s surroundings. 
This is impossible, except where nature 
predominates, where there is at least one 
field, a hill and a forest between the man 
and his city. Within the city itself he 
cannot have peace, but he must have fear 
and ambition, and energy over and above 
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his forced humanitarian duties. For 
these are the qualities men develop in one 
another. 

There are other imperative reasons for 
our return to the bosom of the great 
family. We have associated with one 
another so exclusively that the time has 
come when we are more or less unbear- 
able to each other. We worry our man- 
kind priests, doctors, philanthropists, too 
much with troubles that would dissolve 
if we lived more in the fields and less in 
society. It is as foolish to be too much 
with men as it is to be too much alone 
in the desert. The hermit is the other 
extreme from the worldly man. And 
both have made the same failure of life. 

Besides, men are sorry, inefficient, un- 
reliable kinsmen at best. They are ham- 
pered by troubles of their own, by weari- 
ness, temper, selfishness and all manner 
of circumstances. It would not be wise 
to trust a man absolutely, because he is 
one. But we can trust the seasons, and 
we may cultivate relations with old Mer- 
lin trees that are satisfactory, because, 
whatever limitations Merlin trees have, 
they do not betray us, or fail us, or bear 
false witness anywhere against us. And 
they last. A man usually wears out more 
than one set of friends of his own kind 
in a life time; but when he is old, the 
same tree casts the same shadows upon 
the grass that it cast when he was a 
child and lay beneath it dreaming him- 
self away into the spirit of the prayer 
leaves glistening green above him. And 
the rose that bloomed red then still 
blooms red. ‘ There is a sweet fortitude 
in the flowers ; they keep faith with earth 
and sky, and so preserve their nature. 
But we do not; we have broken away, 
gone indoors and made strangers of our- 
selves to the grave, good elements that 
keep the trees sane and the roses red. 
We are not what we were, nor as good 
as we might have been because of this. 
We have even lost in a great measure 
the right kind of sense to comprehend 
and to enjoy these larger personal rela- 
tions with our other kindred of the earth. 
We have developed curiously deformed 
humanistic faculties so far that we lack 
now the very elements of the common 
life in nature. We are for the most part 
a generation of stall-fed sorrow-makers 
trying to do right in the wrong direction. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 





The Militant Movement for Woman 
Suffrage 


BY MRS. B. BORRMAN WELLS 
[The methods pursued by the leaders in the militant movement for woman suffrage in 


England—popularly known as the “Suffragettes”—are so different from those which have 
prevailed in this country, that their aims and ideas have not been comprehended in this 


country. 


We have, therefore, requested Mrs. Borrman Wells to explain the philosophy of 


the movement and to give the reasons which have led to its extension to the United States 


thru the founding of the new Progressive Woman 


of the militant movement in Eng- 

land, I would say it is belief in the 
cause and trust in the public. Moreover, 
while the movement for woman suffrage 
previously sought conciliation and tended 
toward concentration, to inter-discussion 
of the question among already converted 
women, now, in its newer phase, it stands 
for attack, for expansion and for ever- 
increasing effort to make new converts. 
That is the secret of its success. 

We have heard in England for years 
the: pious platitudes of politicians such 
as Governor Hughes’s recent remark that 
whatever is right will be ultimately estab- 
lished, but we have ceased to find much 
comfort in such axioms by themselves. 
Believing in progress, we believe, too, 
that the right, being right, has a better 
chance of final realization, yet all history 
teaches that the righteousness of a cause 
is in itself not sufficient. Many a meas- 
ure of justice has been definitely post- 
poned by apathy, many a reform move- 
ment has been crushed by opposition and 
died out for generations. 

Therefore, while never doubting the 
inevitable success of the reform we cham- 
pion, we have sought ways and means 
to hasten its advent. The pioneers in the 
militant movement have argued that the 
cause of woman suffrage languished be- 
cause the people did not think, and they 
have worked on the assumption that it 
was only necessary to focus public atten- 
tion on this great question to secure the 
adhesion and the support of all just- 
minded men and women. That their 
faith has been vindicated in part and will 
be vindicated fully no one can breathe 
the air of England for twenty-four hours 
and doubt. The methods chosen to make 
the public think have admittedly been 
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somewhat bizarre, somewhat daring, but 
they have been successful. To find an 
aggressive policy, clear, logical and 
easily grasped, was not easy, but it has 
been found, and that in itself is no mean 
achievement. Briefly stated, it consists 
of : 

(1) The union of women of all shades 
of political thought and of all ranks of 
society on the single issue of their polit- 
ical enfranchisement. 

(2) Action independent of all the po- 
litical parties of men. 

(3) And the undivided attack on the 
Government of the day, which, having 
the power to enfranchise the women, 
omits to do it. 

Our first duty we recognize to be that 
of the education of the public and the 
popularizing of the issue. To do this we 
have had perforce to use methods of a 
sensational nature, even methods involv- 
ing personal danger, which have shown 
the world that this is no mere academic 
question, but one on which we feel keen- 
ly, and that the reform is one for which 
we are prepared to pay. These methods 
have secured wide notice in the public 
press, and the interest thus excited has 
facilitated the formation of separate 
clubs or local organizations in every im- 
portant town in the country. These local 
associations become in themselves educa- 
tional centers, recruiting grounds for 
workers and reserves for volunteers 
when any spectacular demonstration is 
required. The second half of our pro- 
gram, viz., pressure for the Government, 
consists principally of direct interven- 
tion between the electorate and the Gov- 
ernment candidates at by-elections. We 
find that, in playing upon the anxiety of 
the politicians for office, we have a pow- 
erful weapon, and as the ambitious place- 
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men, balancing themselves on the tight 
rope of public opinion, show little in- 
clination to help us from a sense of jus- 
tice, we have substituted a sense of per- 
sonal interest. Having ceased labori- 
ously collecting petitions they never read 
or waiting upon them with representative 
deputations they ignore, we have gone to 
the public itself, confident that in the 
collective sense of justice of the com- 
munity there is a better guarantee of 
success. It is that sense of justice we 
are training against the politicians, and 
their increased interest in the question is 
very perceptible. 

In addition, we mercilessly criticise 
their public actions and policy, and ap- 
peal to the electorate to vote against indi- 
viduals and against a government refus- 
ing this measure of justice to one-half of 
the community. 

In both directions, in applying persua- 
sion to the public and pressure to the 
Government, our policy has been amaz- 
ingly successful. The movement which 
two years ago started with ten members 
now has over 20,000 working adherents, 
and in the sixteen by-elections in the last 
eighteen months the voters have in near- 


ly every case rejected the Government’s 
candidate. 

The London: demonstrations, resulting 
in the imprisonment of nearly 300 women, 
have excited considerable interest, but 


have been much misunderstood. The 
women have usually been represented as 
seeking imprisonment in order to endure 
a spurious martyrdom. Such an inter- 
pretation betrays a total ignorance of the 
underlying motives. No, the purpose of 
_ the women has not been to secure.arrest, 
but merely to show to the country at 
large and to bring home to the people 
forcibly the fact that women are excluded 
from direct influence in legislation at 
Westminster, and that if they dare to go 
there openly to claim their rights they 
are treated as felons. To demonstrate 
this the women have risked physical in- 
jury and have endured the all but intoler- 
able hardships of imprisonment. If in so 
doing they have forced.a certain amount 
of public odium on the Government party 
and helped to discredit it among the peo- 
ple at large, this has been all to the good 
of the cause, but it should be clearly un- 
derstood that no “breach of the peace” 
has ever taken place that had not a polit- 
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ical object,and an intelligent purpose. If 
arrest and imprisonment were sought 
merely as a matter of personal notoriety 
the women could have broken street lamps 
or shop windows in their native towns 
without journeying up to London. 

To understand the true inwardness of 
the movement one must have taken part 
in it—to see the women come with pas- 
sionate hearts and willing hands begging 
for work, begging to be allowed to do 
something for the cause—it is pathetic 
and it is inspiring. Viewed thru the un- 
friendly medium of a newspaper report, 
seen and past thoughtlessly by in the 
street, many of their actions are silly, 
even ridiculous, but if one looks at the 
matter carefully, weighs the situation 
psychologically, one perceives an inner 
spirituality, a nobility which puts their 
actions on a higher plane. Just as in the 
crudities of some early Italian pictures 
we see the working of a human soul, with 
its aspirations, its longings for some im- 
agined heaven, so the deeds of many of 
the women show that divine spirit of 
self-sacrifice which alone can save the 
world from callous materialism. It is no 
love of notoriety, no spirit of cheap ad- 
vertisement, but something far higher 
that animates them. 

I read in a London cable that some 
women have swept street crossings, one 
woman has played a barrel organ, to col- 
lect funds for the cause ; that another has 
sung in the public streets. The mail has 
brought me a newspaper picture of a row 
of Suffragettes bearing sandwich boards. 
Among them is a friend of mine, a young 
girl, educated, refined, intelligent, with a 
soul as pure as ever existed. She is 
shown walking there in the gutter of a 
London street exposed to scoffs, ridicule, 
abuse and insult, and she would, I am 
convinced, go as cheerfully to her death 
for the cause. Is all this in vain? No, 
assuredly not. 

It signifies and is part of the passionate 
revolt of womanhood against the mean- 
ness and littleness of their daily lives— 
think what the movement means to the 
mill girls, the white slaves of the factory 
towns, the overworked shopgirls and all 
the countless thousands of superfluous 
women in the homes of England, with 
their narrowing, soul destroying round 
of little duties, and their hopeless futures ; 
think of what it means to them, this evan- 
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gel—that women can be free to come and 
go; to live their own lives and to be all 
that Heaven intended them to be, and if 
they exaggerate the potency of the spell, 
if they overestimate the greatness of the 
reform, one cannot blame them—they see 
now, perhaps for the first time, the glim- 
mer of the light, and strive toward it with 
an eagerness which is eloquent of the 
darkness in which their lives have been 
spent. 

Naturally, these militant methods have 
excited criticism, not only among men, 
even among English suffragists who 
have found the pace accelerated too much 
for their comfort, but all who can divest 
themselves of prejudice and judge im- 
partially are on our side. For instance, 
Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, for so 
many years justly leader of the older suf- 
fragist body, in a letter to the London 
Times says: 

“Every kind of insult and abuse is hurled at 
the women who have adopted these methods, 
especially by the ‘reptile’ press. But I hope the 
more old-fashioned suffragists will stand by 
them, and I take this opportunity of saying 
that, in my opinion, far from having injured 
the movement, they have done more within the 
last twelve months to bring it within the re- 
gion of practical politics than we have been 
able to accomplish in the same number of 
years. 

Then, if proof as well as opinion be 
needed, has not the House of Commons, 
on the 28th February, 1908, given a 
woman suffrage bill a second reading 
and actually voted? Two hundred and 
seventy-one members, including seven 
members of the British Cabinet—the Rt. 
Hon. John Burns, Rt. Hon. Sydney 
Charles Buxton, the Rt. Hon. Herbert 
Henry Gladstone, the Rt. Hon. Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, Rt. Hon. R. B. Haldane, Rt. 
Hon. David Lloyd George, the Rt. Hon. 
John Morley—voted for the bill, and 
only ninety-two, including three Minis- 
ters—the Rt. Hon. Herbert Henry As- 
quith, Rt. Hon. Lewis Vernon Harcourt, 
Rt. Hon. Captain John Sinclair—voted 
against it. This is a success to which all 
the years of patient work in the past 
have failed to show a parallel. 

And the American movement; what of 
that? During my two recent visits to 
America I have advocated militant meth- 
ods for the simple reason that, having 
taken part in them elsewhere and seen 
the astonishing success, I could not hon- 


estly do otherwise. That my advocacy 
has strengthened the hands of many 
brave American women, who, independ- 
ently, had arrived at the same conclusion, 
and that I should also be permitted to 
participate in the birth of the new pro- 
gressive movement in America are mat- 
ters of intense gratification to me. What 
is the future of the movement to be? I 
have no hesitation in prophesying a tri- 
umphant success for it. The standard of 
woman suffrage has been raised not 
merely in the clubs, but high in the pub- 
lic view. It is there not merely as an 
invitation to the women to come out and 
fight for better conditions, for enfran- 
chisement, political as well as industrial. 
spiritual as well as economic, for them- 
selves and their children; it is there as a 
constant reminder that a life of dull sub- 
mission to evils that can be remedied, of 
patient toleration of wrongs which can 
be righted, is not merely weak, but cow- 
ardly, and that it is the duty of every 
woman, whatever her lot, to come out 
and take her place in the fight for fair 
play for her sisters and honest legisla- 
tion all round. 

Of course, some time is needed before 
success will be achieved, and, perhaps, it 
is well that this should be so, for this 
struggle for their rights is in itself a 
political training and education for the 
women, and will the better fit them for 
their duties in the state. 

Meanwhile this agitation is sweeping 
the length and breadth of Britain, the 
length and breadth of Germany, Holland 
and France, and will yet sweep the 
length and breadth of the United States 
of America. When it has passed, and 
the women are enfranchised ; when thru- 
out the civilized nations of the world the 
women stand side by side with the men, 
I foresee a social state of greater free- 
dom, greater justice and of a loftier 
morality. Not in vain shall the ideals of 
the women have been stirred in this cam- 
paign; not in vain shall their souls have 
been lifted in the fight; their yet unborn 
children shall evidence to posterity the 
power of a great idea, of a revolt for 
freedom as great as any rebellion that in 
the past has moved the conscience of the 
world and helped humanity along the 
thorny path of progress. 


New York City. 
















Castaway 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


{It is not often nowadays that such a story as this can be told, yet Mr. Williams was 
actually shipwrecked on a desert island not so many years ago, and this is the first time 


he has ever told it in print.—Eprror. | 


“And he was cast upon a rock, 
An island, far away!” 


READ “Robinson Crusoe” in my 

boyhood with absorbing interest and 

youthful delight. I never dreamed 
then, however, that I was even to be cast 
away on a rock that was really and abso- 
lutely bald and barren, entirely devoid of 
all vegetation, a rugged little peak in the 
midst of the Southern Ocean, whereon 
never a tree, a shrub or even a blade of 
grass found root, and where the solitary 
prospect was enlivened only by the dis- 
mal screams of the thousands of hover- 
ing sea fowl which came there to breed. 
Yet such was to be my misfortune, and 
with a solitary companion I was destined 
to be marooned by stress of circum- 
stances on that barren, desolate peak for 
eighty-five days, with only the rushing 
wind among the crags, the monotonous 
booming of the sea, and the mournful 
croaking of albatrosses, cape pigeons and 
mollyhawks to remind us that we were 
still on the earth and of it. 

But to begin this yarn properly, I must 
ask my readers to go back with me some 
months, till I explain how I first came 
to meet my now venerable old shipmate, 
and wreck mate, and solitary rock mate. 
“Good Old Summer Time.” 

We were a sorry-looking group as we 
rounded “Gaff Topsail Corner” that cold 
winter’s morning, in the midst of a swirl- 
ing blizzard. There was “Fingers,” 
“Fourth of July,” “Bluenose Jim” and 
me. We had all been paid off from a short 
West India voyage the day before, and 
were plodding and wading laboriously 
along thru the accumulated snowdrifts, 
piled in huge, peaked mounds of swirl- 
ing, tantalizing, frost-laden, white parti- 
cles of refined cloud dust, which, caught 
on the wings of the biting northwest 
wind, arose upward in stifling showers, 
like an Arctic blizzard, sweeping and 
rattling icily against the adjacent win- 
dow panes, filling the wide curve of Dock 
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street with a blinding smother, and 
searching the collars of our closely but- 
toned monkey jackets, and clinging to 
our ears and eyes and stubbly . beards 
with aggravating persistence. 

It was about 5 a. m., and except for 
the dazzling glare afforded by a few 
carelessly placed electric light globes, as 
dark as a coal locker for a circuit of a 
mile. 

We were bound to the “Dutchman’s 
Café,” which always opened early, to 
procure “something warm”’ to counteract 
the ill effects of our homeward bound 
debauch of the evening previous. We 
were practical men in our line, and ac- 
cepted literally the old Scotchman’s ad- 
vice in our present predicament: “Take 
a hair o’ the dog what bit yer!” 

Just as we rounded Gaff Topsail 
Corner we were astonished to see, in the 
cheerful glow streaming thru the glazed 
panels of the Dutchman’s door, an odd 
figure, in shirt sleeves and an old bat- 
tered straw hat, shuffling a sailor’s horn- 
pipe vigorously in the snow. 

“Whatcher think o’ that old cove, 
Cundel?” asked “Nosey,” with a sputter- 
ing laugh, as he pressed forward against 
the searching wind and driving snow 
with his hands thrust deep into his reefer 
pockets and nodding his head toward the 
shuffling figure in the snow. 


“He looks like a hard case,” I an- 


swered. “Let’s take him and christen 
him.” 

“You're a great un on names, Cundel; 
whatcher goin’ call him?” laughed 
“Nosey.” 


“Oh, I guess we'll dub him ‘Old Sum- 
mer Time.’ He seems to act pretty lively 
for a morning like this, and, besides, he 
reminds us of warm weather.” 

“Bully for you, Cundel,” shuddered 
“Nosey.” “You oughter been a Baptist 
parson.” 
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As soon as we reached the hard case 
dancer “Nosey” walked up and slapped 
him familiarly on the shoulder. “Bravo, 
old sport!’ he exclaimed; ‘come on in 
‘n’ get christened. Seen any polar ba’ars 
this mornin’ ?” 

“Say, young feller, who in thunder be 
you tryin’ ter take er rise out uv?” shout- 
ed our new found chum, belligerently. 
“Take me fer a dod-rotted idjit, don’t 
yer? Laugh at me ’n’ I'll knock seven 
bells outcher. I ain’t nobody’s gol darn 
fool, ef I be dancin’ in er snowdrift! I 
got these yer gol darn chilblains on my 
feet,” he went on, suddenly becoming a 
little more subdued in manner and atti- 
tude. “Got ‘em frosted onct, long of 
Old Blow-’em-down Baker off the Horn. 
Ther mean old pirate kep’ us driving 
‘round in field ice eleven weeks ter make 
us buy out his rotten slop chest stores 
’n’ every man Jack on board was frosted, 
dod blast his old pictur’. I’ve hed these 
yer blasted chilblains every winter sence, 
’n’ I'll melt all the snow in Dock street 
ter cool my feet, ’n’ nobody ain’t goin’ 
ter stop me.” 

Then he resumed his interrupted horn- 
pipe livelier than before. I had also had 
my feet frozen once, and had been trou- 
bled with chilblains for years in conse- 
quence, so I really sympathized with the 
poor chap and felt really desirous of 
helping him. I could tell by the “cut of 
his jib” as well as by his recent remarks 
that he was a thorobred sailor of the old 
school, and these observations attracted 
me to him all the more. “Come in, old 
chum,” I said, persuasively, “and have a 
good drink to warm you up; we're sail- 
ors, too, so you needn’t be bashful.” 

“All right, sonny,” he answered, cheer- 
ily. “I’m with yer! Gotter excuse me 
this mornin’ fer talkin’ kinder loud. My 
feet burn so bad I can’t take no comfort.” 
We accepted his apology and all entered 
the Dutchman’s Café together. 

We seated ourselves around one of the 
disengaged bar tables, our new friend in 
our midst, and under the warm influence 
of a comfortable fire, the genial glow of 
the chandeliers, and sundry liberal pota- 
tions of hot brandy, he soon thawed out 
and became quite tractable, and the 
smarting of his feet was soon forgotten. 
He was a rather spare-built, wiry man. 
of perhaps three or four and forty, with 
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strong features and a somewhat aggres- 
sive chin, relieved by a pair of kindly, 
twinkling, humorous blue eyes, deeply 
set beneath shaggy brows; large, bony 
hands and agile muscular iimbs. It only 
required one glance at his weatherbeaten 
face and general physical make up to 
proclaim him a case-hardened old bar- 
nacle; a genuine “sailor of the sail.” 

As soon as we had gotten him coaxed 
into a suitable frame of mind to appre- 
ciate the humor of our _ intentions, 
“Nosey” signaled to me to proceed with 
the christening ceremony. 

“Stand up, mate, and get christened. 
“We've all been baptized except you.” 

“I been baptized onct,” he answered, 
dubiously, as tho he did not grasp my, 
meaning. ‘My name’s Charles R. Page. 
’n’ I hails from Worcester, Massachu- 
setts.” 

“Yes, I know, old chap,” I said, as 
insinuatingly as possible, “but this is 
only a nickname. We've all got nick- 
names, and you ought to be dubbed 
same’s the rest. Here’s ‘Fingers,’ and 
‘Fourth o’ July,’ and ‘Blue Nose,’ or 
‘Nosey,’ for short, and Cundel, that’s me. 
Now, you don’t want us to call you 
Mister Page in private, do you?” 

Our prospective candidate broke into 
an uproarious laugh at the novel idea. 

“Call me Mister! Well, I guess not. 
I ain’t no mister nor yet a “greaser” on 
board ship, an’ hanged ef I want ter be 
oné ashore. Git out yer articles, boys!” 
he exclaimed, when his mirth had sub- 
sided; “I’ll sign ’em!” 

Then we all stood up and clinked 
glasses in turn with our new chum, while 
I repeated with mock solemnity: ‘‘In the 
names of Father Neptune and Aphrodite, 
and by the handle of the Great Horn 
Spoon, I christen you ‘Good Old Summer 
Time.’”’ So we drank “Old Summer 
Time’s” health, and proceeded to enjoy 
ourselves, after the ancient custom of 
men of our kind. 

In the course of the desultory and 
somewhat boisterous conversation which 
followed, “Old Summer Time” suddenly 
leaned across the table, attracted by some 
chance remark of mine, and asked, as 
soberly as a judge, “Sonny, whar dew 
yer hail from?” I told him. Then he 
straightened somewhat, and _ inquired 
again, with increasing interest, my name. 
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I replied in full. “Say, boy,” he almost 
shouted, starting to his feet and extend- 
ing a horny palm toward me, “Say, boy, 
yer don’t mean to say ’t yer old Uncle 
Jim’s son, do yer? 

“Why, bless yer, boy,” he exclaimed, 
warmly, as he grasped my hand with a 
grip like a rigging screw. “I knowed 
yer daddy ‘fore yer was born. Come 
across ther Western Ocean with him in 
the old ‘Hudson,’ last o’ the old swaller 
tail fleet. Yer ought ter know her,” he 
went on, reminiscently, as we both re- 
sumed our seats; “she went out er com- 
mission in ’62.” 

Here I protested that, inasmuch as I 
was not born until ‘64, I could hardly 
be expected to remember a ship that had 
‘been relegated to the scrap heap in 62. 

“By gum, yer right thar,” acquiesced 
“Old Summer Time,” joining in the gen- 
eral laugh. “I fergot. Yer see, ‘cause 


I’m gittin’ old I think everybody else is.” 

During the rest of our shore stay my 
father’s old shipmate remained my con- 
stant companion and most honored guest. 
Such was the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance and the first source of our friend- 
ship, which has continued unbroken for 


twenty-three years and will endure thru- 
out our lives. About two weeks after 
our first meeting, “Old Summer Time” 
and I found ourselves on our way across 
the Western Ocean together, in a big 
“blue nose” bark, bound to Dunkirk with 
a full cargo of barreled oil. She was not 
a bad ship as Nova Scotiamen go, but 
she was heavy, and from the beginning 
we had terrible weather. That winter 
passage was, I think, about the worst I 
ever experienced. Thruout the terrible 
thirty-eight days our voyage lasted we 
never wore a dry stitch or got more than 
two hours below in any one watch. 
Night and day, all thru the passage, we 
were kept constantly at work alow or 
aloft, reefing, furling and bending stif- 
fened sails, pounding ice from our rig- 
ging, splicing frost-broken chains or 
pumping ship for our lives. It was cer- 
tainly a drill to be remembered. About 
four or five days out one of our crew 
died. He was a poor Norwegian who 
had been “shanghaied” and sent to sea 
by some scalawag of an arch crimp for 
the sake of his advance note when he 
should have been sent to hospital for his 


health. The first night out he laid up, 
and the captain, perceiving that he was 
really dangerously ill, and not troubled 
with an acute attack of “Cape Horn 
fever,’ as is often the case under such 
circumstances, ordered the man to be 
removed to a room in the “half deck,” 
where he could receive better attention 
and be out of the smother and turmoil 
of our washed out forecastle. 

Every possible attention was shown 
the sick man, but in spite of all that 
could be done he “pegged out.” One 
morning the steward went to the room 
with a basin of hot broth for his break- 
fast and found him dead in his bunk. 
He had evidently been dead for some 
hours, and his body was as stiff and rigid 
as a capstan bar. So there was nothing 
for it but to sew him up in a canvas 
shroud and give him the shortest possible 
shrift to “Davy Jones’s” locker. 

The body was dressed in a good suit 
of heavy pilot cloth, ‘which the dying 
man had kept wrapped and buttoned 
closely about him for comfort’s sake, be- 
cause in these ships there was never any 
artificial heat in the deck houses, except- 
ing, of course, the galley. “Old Summer 
Time” and I had been detailed to sew 
up the body and prepare it for burial. 
When the mate came with the necessary 
canvas and sewing gear he looked at the 
corpse and said to “Old Summer Time”: 
“Page, you're kinder schooner rigged an’ 
they’s no slop chest aboard. That fellow 
won't need them heavy togs an’ ‘sea boot 
stockings’ no more when he goes below; 
it’s a shame to waste good, comfortable 
sea gear on dead men in weather like this. 
when live men needs it. You better take 
‘em off an’ wear ’em yerself.” 

The suggestion seemed a sensible one. 
to say the least, so laying aside all senti- 
mental considerations, we set diligently 
to work to undress the “stiff.” But the 
body was so stiff and inflexibly set in the 
last stages of rigor mortis that we could 
not undress it in the usual way, so, with 
the usual fertility of resource credited to 
seamen, we ripped up the seams with our 
sheath knives and got the dead man 
stripped in that way. “Old Summer 
Time” afterward sewed them together 
again and thus found himself possessed 
of a warm and suitable suit of clothes. 
And I do not think the grewsome remem- 
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brance of how he came by them ever 
caused him any serious qualms of con- 
science. 

Men sometimes kill and eat each other 
in cases of prolonged and extreme priva- 
tion. Nor is their cannibalism regarded 
as a crime. What wrong is it, then, to 
wear a dead man’s clothes when you, too, 
are likely to perish with cold? 

The dead man was duly sewn up and 
passed over the side with scant ceremony 
and less delay, for we all knew it was 
only a matter of chance whether or not 
we would join him before night. 


“Old Summer Time” sewed his new 
suit together with sail twine in home- 
ward bound stitches, and put it on, 
together with the heavy seaboot stock- 
ings, which some fair nurse girl had 
probably spent days in making. But 
then, improvidently, he had no sea boots 
to match. So, with characteristic ingenu- 
ity, he invented a pair. Of No. 4 canvas 
he constructed them, “and datibed them 
within and without” with tar. They 
were not very close fitting, but practically 
water - tight, and “Old Summer Time” 
went splashing about the deck and clam- 
bering up and down aloft in his awk- 
ward-looking creations, as proud as a 
Dutch admiral in wooden sabots. Some 
of the boys thereupon attempted to re- 
christen him “Old Frosty,” but it 
wouldn’t work. First, because the ma- 
jority wouldn’t stand for the change, and 
second, because of his own belligerent 
resentment, which none cared to excite 
but once. So “Old Summer Time” he still 
remains. 

“They love him well who call him so; 
And whether he has another name 
Nobody ever seems to know!” 

In due time we arrived at Dunkirk 
and delivered our cargo “in good condi- 
tion,” as the bill of lading required, and 
received our hard earned francs, which 
had been earned at the expense of man- 
killing labor and vigilance, and a crew 
of frozen faces, hands and feet. 

But at Dunkirk we were as much adrift 
as we had been in mid-ocean. 

I think it was Darius -Greene who 
sang : 


“Never go to France, unless you know the 


_ lingo; : 
For if you do, like me, I trow, you'll rue it 
sure, by Jingo!” 
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and he was right, for all those who talked 
l'rench confused us and those who talked 
English sought to rob us. 

So we decided to get out of our pres- 
ent dilemma by going Board o’ Trade 
to Cardiff. And no sooner said than 
done, away we went. Arrived at Cardiff 
we found clean and comfortable quarters 
at Mrs. Orth’s, a Norwegian woman, who 
kept a very respectable sailors’ boarding 
house in Butte Terrace. After sojourn- 
ing a week or two to recuperate, “Old 
Summer Time” and I slung our hooks 
on board an English topsail schooner or 
“jackass” bark, bound to the Mediter- 
ranean, to escape further encounters with 
cold weather. After a pleasant and un- 
eventful voyage we returned to Cardiff 
in June and resumed our old quarters 
with Mrs. Orth, in Butte Terrace. 

At “Old Summer Time’s” suggestion 
we decided to ship together for a “deep 
water” voyage as our next venture. 

“Come on, Jim-may,” he urged, when 
I seemed to waver; “le’s go ‘tall water,’ 
out ter Chinee, er down ter the Col’nies, 
er ’round ter ther West Coast ’n’ back, 
an’ then we'll have a pay day!” 

This course having been finally agreed 
upon, we set about replenishing our sea 
stock with part of our recent pay day. 
When we got our bags snugly stowed 
with good, substantial sea clothes and all 
the usual accessories indispensable to a 
sailor’s comfort and well being afloat, 
we both considered ourselves pretty well 
found in regard to outfits and went off in 
search of a ship. 

One day, while following our quest 
for a suitable berth along the line of 
docks, we came upon a stately looking, 
four-masted steel bark, which was being 
loaded with railroad iron and was bound 
to Newcastle, Australia. Her name was 
the “Wallerroo,” of Glasgow, and a large 
canvas sign swinging from her head 
stays announced in big black letters the 
welcome legend, “Seamen Wanted.” 

Attracted more, perhaps, by her grace- 
ful lines, magnificent bulk and stately 
appearance aloft than by the pendent, 
flapping sign, “Old Summer Time” and 
I ranged alongside and proceeded with 
the admiring eyes of ardent connoisseurs 
to criticise the waiting ship alow and 
aloft, from truck to keelson, from stem 
to stern. While thus occupied the chief 
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mate, an elderly, grizzled, old sea dog, 
whose name we afterward learned was 
Foggle, happened to observe us from the 
quarter deck, and with brusque polite- 
ness invited us to “come aboard an’ look 
her over.” 

We accepted the bluff invitation with 
alacrity and scrambled over the rail with- 
out further urging. We surveyed the 
ship from every standpoint as only sail- 
ors can, and pronounced her a beauty be- 
yond compare. 

She was certainly a large ship, with 
immense carrying capacity, but her trim 
and beautiful lines, her graceful yielding 
sheer, the long, lofty rake of her splen- 
did masts, the symmetrical set of her 
spreading steel shrouds, and the broad 
sweep of her great, towering yards, all 
betokened likewise enormous - sailing 
power and undoubted speed. She had 
two plain but safe and commodious 
forecastles, which, according to the offi- 
cial inscription, cut into the iron frame 
over the entrance, were “Certified to 
accommodate thirty-two seamen.” Her 
after house or half deck was designed to 
accommodate eight apprentices, two bo’- 
suns, a cook and cabin boy and four 
quartermasters. The poop fittings, wheel 
and wheel-box, railings, chart room, sky- 
lights, etc., were constructed of heavy 
teakwood, all bolted and fastened in the 
latest and most approved manner. Thru- 
out, the ship was fitted with the most 
modern arrangements and labor-saving 
devices then extant, and altogether she 
was a magnificent spectacle, lying quietly 
in her loading berth, clothed in all the 
superlative majesty of her beauty, power 
and grace—the most advanced and fin- 
ished product of naval architecture as 
exemplified in the modern sailing ship. 

Having finished our keenly expert if 
unobtrusive inspection of the great ship, 
“Summer Time” and I started toward 
the gangway, casting lingering sidelong 
glances here and there as we went. 

jut Mr. Foggle intercepted us at the 
“accommodation” _ steps. “Whatcher 
think of her, lads?” he asked, in his 
ready, bluff manner. “Don’t see no ‘Irish 
pennants,’ nor ‘dogs’ ears,’ nor ‘flyin’ 
tossles’ aloft, do yer?” 

“No, sir,” we answered, with honest 
admiration. “No, sir; she’s as trim and 
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taut and clipper as the Prince o’ Wales’s 
yacht.” 

“Right y’ are, me hearties,” exclaimed 
the old mate, with ardent enthusiasm, 
“an’ a darned sight faster an’ stronger 
an’ more useful. How’d you like a berth 
in her?” he asked, rather cautiously, I 
thought. ‘‘We need men, but we want 
men as is sailors, yer understand. No 
dock rats, ner deck swabs, ner turnpike 
sailors ‘Il suit here. Ther old man’s dead 
set on thet p’int! This here craft was 
built ter sail an’ we wants men as can 
sail ‘er. Not a lot o’ lazy land lubbers 
as kin allers find their way ter ther 
bloomin’ mess kid, but never can locate 
ther place where we belays ther boardin’ 
tackle fall.” 

“No, lads,” he went on, confidentially, 
“this ship is well built, well stored an’ 
well found, and our old man, bein’ 
some’at of a driver hisself, don’t want a 
deck load o’ Paddy West heroes ter 
comb inter sailors on ther passage out 
and chase ashore on t’other end. Now. 
if you chaps wants ter ship,” he contin- 
ued, much to our delight, “come aboard 
with yer dunnage whenever yer like, an’ 
I'll turn yer too at five bob a day an’ yer 
rations, twell we ready ter sign. Then 
yer gits what ye’ve airned an’ a day off 
when yer signs on. Them’s my orders 
from ther skipper fer every likely look- 
ing sailor as comes along twell our crew 
is full. What d’ye say?” 

Next morning, punctually at 6 o’clock. 
“Old Summer Time” and I tumbled care- 
lessly over the rail, dun and dunnage, 
prepared for duty. 

“Good mornin’, lads,” cried the bat- 
tered old chief mate, who stood loyally 
at the gangway as we vaulted on to the 
main deck. ‘Glad to see yer so punct- 
chel. Go for’rard now an’ square yersels 
up in ther fo’c’sle. I'll tell ther steward 
ter send yer bre’kfast. They ain’t much 
o’ anything ter do terday,” he explained. 
cheerfully. ‘“Can’t do much on deck 
while ther lumpers and navvys an’ steve- 
dores has got charge, so ye’s can go 
ahead straightenin’ out yer quarters, an’ 
ef I want a pull or a lift anywheres thru 
ther day I’ll give ye’s a call. One thing 
I kin promise ye, tho, boys,” he added. 
as about to turn away, “yer’ll git full an’ 
plenty, an’ watch an’ watch an’ yer 
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wages due on pay day on this packet so 
long’s ther work’s done.” 

We worked “by” the “Wallerroo” nine 
days before she was ready to sign. Of 
course, there was not much to do. She 
was well nigh perfect aloft, and we could 
do little on deck except look after the 
lines and shore fasts while her lading 
was in progress. Meanwhile our friend- 
ly old chief mate had “picked up” half a 
score of congenial shipmates for us, and 
everything went smooth. One morning, 
however, the old man came on board 
rather unexpectedly and informed us that 
he intended to sign on that day. The 
“old man” was a young fellow (start- 
ling paradox, eh?), with firmly set, un- 
flinching features and a businesslike look 
in his intelligent, searching blue eyes. 

Our first impression of his character 
did not belie the mate’s estimate—a fear- 
less driver, but a well-meaning, consid- 
erate man. 

We signed that day and took our 
promised day off, and many and divers 
other interesting things occurred which 
space limitations forbid me to relate. But 
we sailed the following day and started 
on our fateful voyage, encouraged by the 
cheering throng of men, women and 


children, including Mrs. Orth, who 


swarmed upon the dock wall to bid us 
godspeed. 

Our passage south was short and un- 
eventful regarded from a deep-water 
sailor’s point of view. Captain Duncan 
always exacted invariable and unremit- 
ting service in exchange for humane, 
considerate treatment and an ample sup- 
ply of good, sustaining, wholesome food. 
And that was right! And we rendered 
the service and deserved and got the 
food. So, pax nobis. 

We passed the Cape of Good Hope in 
early September and began to circle south 
and east along the run of the great arc 
that was to bring us down to the parallel 
on which we were to begin our easting 
down. 

We kept on circling toward the south 
and east until we reached the forty-sixth 
parallel of south latitude, whereon Cap- 
tain Duncan had decided to commence 
his easting, “because,” he said, he “want- 
ed plenty o’ wind.” Everything went 
smoothly for the first couple of days, and 


the ship was making tremendous prog- 
ress. 

We had circled down to our chosen 
parallel on Mercator’s projection and 
started our easting down, straight for 
the western coast of the Lone Continent. 
when the great storm which began and 
completed our destruction burst upon us, 

Early one morning the wind, which 
had been blowing steadily from due west, 
began to haul gradually toward the 
southwest and came in powerful, fitful 
gusts, accompanied by squalls of driving 
rain. The sea birds hovered low in slow, 
sweeping circles close to the water, and 
the sun rose, a somber, blood-red disk 
behind a veil of drizzling mist, and was 
soon enveloped and completely obscured 
in a heavy mantle of lowering clouds. 

Our prudent, observant old mate was 
a Manxman, and a natural-born, thoro- 
bred seaman from clew to earring. He 
saw what was coming and respectfully 
urged the ‘old man” to shorten down 
while there was time and prepare to 
“heave to.” 

But the skipper was a diligent com- 
mercial student, more concerned and bet- 
ter versed in counting-house returns, 
cent per cent. and general averages than 
in practical seamanship. So he turned 
a deaf ear to Mr. Toggle’s entreaties and 
obdurately determined to hang on. 

But the clouds continued. to lower and 
the wind to rise with the obscured disk 
of the mounting sun, until by noon we 
were in the midst of a tempest of incred- 
ible fury and fearful power. Then the 
“old man” relented enough to order us 
to take in the royals and skysails and 
some of the other light sails, and single 
reef the topgallant sails, but otherwise 
he held on. 

There is an old sea saying to the ef- 
fect that a wind which rises with the 
sun will descend with it. But don’t you 
believe it! That storm arose with the 
sun, as I have already reported, but it 
did not go down with the sun worth a 
cent. On the contrary, it constantly in- 
creased during the afternoon, so that 
by evening our three topgallant sails had 
been blown out of the reefs and tied up; 
and in spite of Captain Duncan’s 
bravery we were driving under lower 
topsails, close reefed upper topsails, and 
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courses closely furled and secured with 
extra lashings to prevent the gaskets 
from bursting. 

"Twas now, more than ever, our pru- 
dent old mate pleaded with Captain 
Duncan to heave too before it became 
too late. 

The sea, which had been increasing 
all day before the fury of the storm, 
now towered mountains high, and on 
my word as a sailor, I don’t exaggerate 
a foot. But the skipper still remained 
as obdurate and immovable as ever. 

Shortly after nightfall the wind 
seemed to have reached its maximum 
velocity, but the sea still continued to 
rise and assail us on all sides with re- 
lentless energy and tremendous power. 

About midnight a lowering cloud of 
appalling blackness fell over the ship, 
like a sable robe over a coffin, and then, 
at last, the “old man” lost heart and 
gave the order to make all fast and 
heave too. 

After three hours of the hardest and 
most hazardous kind of work we got 
her shortened down to a “goose winged” 
lower topsail, laid our main upper and 
lower topsail yards against the lee back- 
stays, pointed all our other yards with 
ends to windward, and then laid aft 
ourselves for “safety” on the poop. 
The wheel was rolled down, and grad- 
ually the noble ship answered. Re- 
sponding slowly to the pressure of her 
“goose winged” topsail she rose her 
graceful bows high in the air, slowly 
answering her helm. 

But just as she came broadside too 
she tumbled helplessly to windward, and 
slid sidelong down the steep slope of 
a receding sea, with her trucks pointed 
to windward at an angle of forty-five 
degrees or more, and her decks fairly 
presented to the battering energy of the 
“three brothers,’ three mountainous 
seas, which rushed toward us, one be- 
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hind the other, with incredible speed, 
wreathing higher than our topsail yards 
and destined to overwhelm and crush 
and destroy our devoted ship. 

At the same instant we were all hor- 
rified by an ominous, metallic rumble 
from below, the terrible import of which 
we all recognized; our cargo of treach- 
erous railroad iron had shifted, fetched 
away by the unusual careening of our 
ship; she was helplessly “hove down” 
on her beam ends and all was lost. For 
one brief, awful instant, as I stood 
clinging blindly to the topgallant rail, I 
felt and realized the awful lostness and 
helpless loneliness of our desperate sit- 
uation. For an instant only, then my 
pride and courage returned, and I look- 
ed the situation fully and fearlessly in 
the face. I bowed my head over the 
rail, and in three words committed my 
soul to my Maker and my body to the 
deep. Then I gazed about at the 
awful scene around us in a transport of 
mental fascination, and thought: “We 
all must die!” For, tho a sailor must 
live like a dog, he can die like a man! 

For one brief instant, tho it seemed 
much longer, I observed the towering, 
curling crest of the onrushing sea, rush- 
ing relentlessly upon us, gleaming in a 
jagged, straggling glow of phosphor- 
escent light, which outlined the forms 
of my doomed shipmates in its ominous 
glow like “spirits in a dream.” Then 
came a tremendous, booming crash, the 
snarling twang of sundered shrouds, 
and the mingled din of falling spars. I 
caught a ‘lecting glimpse of our severed 
rigging writhing and twirling and twist- 
ing like big black snakes in the dark- 
ness; then I felt a sudden pain in my 
head, and felt myself wafted away, 
away thru ethereal lightness and illim- 
itable space, and one great thought 
seemed to possess my mind: “This, is 
death.” 

(Concluded next week.) 
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ducing President Castro, Presi- 

dent Roosevelt and Mr. Hay to 
agree to have submitted to arbitration all 
the controversies of the United States 
and of all other nations with Venezuela. 
In conformity with that agreement Mr. 
Hay promised to send to Caracas a pro- 
tocol covering all of the said contro- 
versies. When the protocol arrived it 
was signed by Mr. Loomis and covered 
only the asphalt case, and it was subse- 
quently learned that this Loomis protocol 
had been drawn up by the lawyers of the 
asphalt company. President Castro in- 
dignantly rejected the Loomis protocol, 
and his Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who had co-operated with me faithfully 
and enthusiastically during the prelim- 
inary negotiations, resigned in disgust. 
No apology nor explanation was ever 
offered by the Government of the United 


Pe ac in 1905 I succeeded in in- 


States for its astounding breach of faith. 


and from that day to this President Cas- 
tro has absolutely refused to make any 
agreement whatsoever with the repre- 
sentatives of our Government. 

It would have been a great relief to 
me personally to follow the example of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and re- 
sign, or to have accepted the promotion 
offered to me, but I had before me the 
still better example of Mr. Hay, who 
stated to one of his New York friends 
that his duty to his country and to his 
party compelled him to remain at his 
post in spite of the “indignities” to which 
he was subjected. 

As the controversies to be arbitrated 
had been narrowed down by Mr. Loomis 
and the asphalt company to the asphalt 
question, Mr. Hay endeavored to induce 
President Castro to come to an agree- 
ment with him as to that matter and also 
several other American cases, but Presi- 
dent Castro was obdurate in his refusals. 
and Mr. Hay’s successor, Mr. Root, a 
diplomat of extraordinary tact and pa- 


tience, after repeated attempts to get 
even a respectful hearing, threw up his 
hands in despair, and announced that he 
had exhausted every means in his power 
to bring President Castro to reason. 

Thereupon the Senate called for the 
correspondence in the controversy. 
President Roosevelt forthwith submitted 
to that body all the documents asked for 
(except those relating to the Castro- 
Roosevelt-Hay agreement), and when 
printed by order of the Senate they ap- 
peared in a volume comprising 644 pages. 

The contents are divided into three 
parts : 

1. Memoranda of the Solicitor of the 
Department of State, covering the five 
American claims: That of Jaurett; that 
of the Orinoco Corporation; that of the 
Orinoco Steamship Company; that of 
the United States and Venezuela Com- 
pany; and that of the New York and 
Bermudez Company. 

2. Reports of Mr. W. J. Calhoun on 
the two latter claims. 

3. Diplomatic correspondence in- re- 
gard to all the claims. 

The memoranda of the Solicitor of the 
Department of State show: 

1. Jaurett, a naturalized American cit- 
izen, was expelled from Venezuelan terri- 
tory, on the ground that he was “noto- 
riously prejudicial to public order.”” The 
decree expelling him was published Sat- 
urday evening, November 12, 1904. On 
Monday morning, at 7.30, he was escort- 
ed by the police to the railway station. 
He had resided in Venezuela eight years., 
No time was given to him to settle his 
affairs. He was owner of a newspaper. 
correspondent of several foreign press 
agencies, and Consul of Panama. He 
claimed forthwith damages to the amount 
of $25,000. When the claim was pre- 
sented, President Castro declined to pay 
it, stating that Jaurett had “taken part 
in the political questions of the country,” 
and Sefior Churion later, in discussing 
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the case with Minister Russell, wrote that 
Jaurett was “a fugitive from France, his 
native country, and from the tribunals 
of justice of Mexico.” After a careful 
examination of all the facts and the 
authorities, the Solicitor urges that “the 
indignity offered to Mr. Jaurett and the 
insult to the United States” be not “over- 
looked,” and that ‘‘a demand should be 
made on the Venezuelan Government for 
the settlement of the claim in full,” and 
he adds, “If the demand be met with 
procrastination or refusal, the dignity of 
this Government would seem to require 
prompt and vigorous action.” 

2. The Orinoco Corporation holds a 
concession to a certain portion of the 
delta of the Orinoco. In derogation of 
its rights, President Castro, it claims, has 
granted concessions to various strangers 
involving almost the entire property of 
the Orinoco Corporation. The Depart- 
ment of State has not pressed this claim, 
because it has under consideration the 
question as to whether or not the corpo- 
ration has fulfilled its obligations under 
and by virtue of its concession. 

3. The Orinoco Steamship Company 
protests against the award of the Dutch 
umpire, Mr. Harry Barge, who cut down 
the amount of the company’s claim of 
$1,401,559.03 to only $28,224.93, and 
asks that the Government of the United 
States secure a rehearing of the whole 
matter before a competent and impartial 
tribunal. The claim arose upon a viola- 
tion and an annulment of an alleged ex- 
clusive concession. Venezuela objects to 
a reopening of the case on the ground 
that the parties agreed that the decision 
of the umpire should be final. The De- 
partment of State answers that argument 
by maintaining that awards may be set 
aside when flagrant and palpable injus- 
tice has been done, and the Solicitor 
urges that this case be taken up and 


pushed to a satisfactory conclusion. 


4. The United States and Venezuela 
Company has an asphalt mine in Vene- 
zuela and a concession for building and 
operating a railroad in connection with 
the mine. Taxes and duties in contra- 
vention of the concession have been im- 
posed on the company, and President 
Castro claims that the concession is not 
valid, as it has not been approved by 
special act of the Venezuelan Govern- 


ment. The Solicitor declares this “to be 
a case where flagrant injustice has been 
inflicted upon a company which has lived 
up, in good faith, to all its obligations 
under the concession, and recommends 
that the Department attempt to have it 
submitted to arbitration. 

5. The New York and Bermudez 
Company obtained possession of its as- 
phalt lake under three different titles. 
namely, the Hamilton concession, a min- 
ing title, and a wild lands title. Presi- 
dent Castro dispossessed the company of 
its property on the ground that it had 
failed to carry out the provisions of the 
concession, and he secured an enormous 
judgment against the company for aid- 
ing the Matos revolution. The conclu- 
sions of the Solicitor of the Department 
of State in this case are these: 

“It is submitted that the foregoing pages 
show that the property rights of the New York 
and Bermudez Company have been violated, in 
spite of the best efforts of the company to defend 
itself; that this result has been accomplished 
by gross misuse of judicial and executive 
authority, and that Venezuela should be held 
responsible therefor. The gravamen of the 
complaint is that the company went into Vene- 
zuela with a. great capital, which is invested 
there, and as a result of procedure which has 
been a travesty upon justice is turned out of 
its property without a dollar; that its interests 
were made over to its business rivals, and that 


‘its mine, worth millions of dollars, which it 


has been working for years under valid and un- 
disputed titles, has been wrenched from its 
possession by the violent hands of the Vene- 
zuelan Government under pretexts of legal 
process; that the irregularity of these proceed- 
ings has been brought time and again to the 
attention of the Venezuelan Government; that 
that Government, thru its courts and its Execu- 
tive, has persistently ignored the appeals both 
of the complainant and of this Department in 
its behalf and that as a matter of fact the Vene- 
zuelan Government is itself the direct agent 
thru. which these wrongs are being per- 
petrated ” 

The Solicitor then adds: 

“Considerable thought has been devoted to 
the question of the remedy to be applied in this 
case. The conclusion reached is that the near- 
est to a correct solution of the question would 
be upon the basis of restitution of the property, 
to be followed by arbitration, preferably by The 
Hague Tribunal, of the question of title.’ 

My suggestion to Mr. Hay in 1905 
was that the entire case be referred to 
The Hague Tribunal, but that was not 
satisfactory to the company, which wants 
restitution first. Of course, Castro will 
never consent, for if he voluntarily re- 














stored the asphalt lake to the company 
he would stultify himself, lose his pres- 
tige and perhaps his position. The resti- 
tution idea was the prominent feature of 
the: Loomis protocol, and if presented 
again would be more obnoxious now than 
it was at first. 

Mr. Calhoun’s report is calm and judi- 
cial, and evidently was very serviceable 
to the ‘Solicitor, who presents all five 
cases clearly, concisely and creditably. 

The diplomatic correspondence takes 
up over half of the volume, and is 
particularly interesting, as it contains 
some notable dispatches from Mr. Hay 
and Mr. Root, and not a few remarkable 
state papers dictated by President Cas- 
tro. 

Heretofore the rival asphalt camps— 
the one in Philadelphia and the other in 
New York—have been able to thwart the 
purposes of each other when some final 
action was proposed that would not only 
put an end to the asphalt controversy, 
but render possible the resumption of 
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truly friendly relations with Venezuela. 
It is more than likely, therefore, that 
every possible effort will be made to in- 
duce the Senate to allow the whole con- 
troversy to remain unconsidered indefi- 
nitely, or to take some action that will 
prevent afinal settlement from being 
made, but as the Senate never yet has 
contemplated a crisis in our international 
affairs with indifference, has never yet 
been inclined to subordinate our sov- 
ereignty to that of any other nation, 
strong or weak, and has never yet adopt- 
ed measures, peaceable or warlike, for 
the solution of foreign questions that 
were inadequate, we may rest assured 
that it will now deal with this Venezuelan 
controversy in a large-minded way, that 
will insure the protection of all the legit- 
imate interests of our claimants and of 
Venezuela, and that will permit our 
future diplomatic relations with the 
Venezuelan Government to be conducted 
in conformity with the principles of good 
faith and justice. 
Woopstock, Conn. 


The Blarney Boy 


BY COLETTA RYAN 


THE blarney boy, the blarney boy, 

The bright little blarney boy! 

He’s always fresh for a happy word, 

And he hums around like a joyous bird. 
The blarney boy, the rogue of a boy, 

The rambling, raving blade of a boy! 
He’s brimming over with sparkling youth, 
And he thrives on stretching the sad old truth; 
But I love him well and I know to-day 
His heart beats truer than he can say! 

So I give him as good as he sends. 

And oh, we’re the very best of friends! 
The blarney boy, the blarney boy, 

lhe bright little blarney boy! 


The blarney boy, the blarney boy 

Lived once in a blissful clime, 

Where things were brilliant and fair and sweet, 
And genial. flowers bloomed at his feet— 
And the fairies spoke in rime; 

But he fell one day to the sober earth 

By the woful accident of birth. 

And he has to speak in a golden tongue, 
For all of the universe seems young. 





Oh, he’s just so full of the other-where, 
He thinks it is drifting down the air— 
The blarney boy, the blarney boy, 

The poor little blarney boy! 


The blarney boy, the blarney boy, 

God bless the blarney boy! 

O, not so much for the song he sings, 
But something within that finds its wings 
And flutters over to joy! 

He’s always fresh for a loving word, 
And he hums around like a tuneful bird. 
No trouble robs him of his wit— 

He’s cheerful, that’s the best of it. 

And he’s true and bright, 

And his heart’s all right— 

The brave little blarney boy! 


The blarney boy, the blarney boy, 

The bold little blarney boy! 

I know him well—there are those who say 

I have talked with him for a whole spring day— 
And it’s true, for I could not say him nay, 
My own little blarney boy! 


Boston, Mass. 













































Bank Failures: 





Causes and Remedies 





BY WILLIAM H. BRYAN 


[Mr. Bryan is president of the newly formed Hungarian-American Bank of this «city. 
At one time he served as a National Bank Examiner, and he has had therefore exceptional 
opportunities to study-the question of bank failures, as the following article shows.—EpirTor. ] 


banks, and the subsequent revelation 

of the reasons therefor, the question 
which suggests itself to the man on the 
outside, “Cannot all of this trouble be 
avoided ?” is a most natural and pertinent 
one. As all bank failures are not due to 
one and the same cause, the same rem- 
edy would not apply to all, but that they 
might have been prevented in most cases 
is absolutely true. 

When a private banker fails to meet 
his obligations and closes his doors, it is 
easily seen that the remedy lay in his 
hands alone, but when a regularly char- 
tered State or national bank is closed, 
the blame and remedy are laid upon le- 
gally constituted officers whose duty it is 
to see that the banks under their imme- 
diate care are honestly and _ properly 
managed. This applies to Superintend- 
ents of State Banks and the Comptroller 
of the Currency, as well as to the officers 
and directors of banks. 

It would be a long and tiresome task 
to consider all of the reasons for the fail- 
ure of all of the banks which have recent- 
ly come to public notice, but it may 
prove profitable if we take a calm view 
of some of the reasons for the failures 
of banks and try to find a way to avoid 
a repetition of the trouble. 

After many years’ experience as a 
national bank examiner, the writer ven- 
tures to make public the impressions he 
has received as to the causes of bank 
failures and to suggest a few remedies. 

First, the banks which fail because of 
the peculations of one or more officers 
or clerks. Occasionally we hear of the 
failure of a bank for the reason just 
stated, but this only occurs where the 
amount stolen becomes so large as to 
practically wipe out the major part of a 
bank’s resources, making it absolutely 
impossible for a bank to do business un- 
less new capital is paid in by the stock- 
holders, which they usually refuse to do. 
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2 view of the closing of so many 


Fortunately, these cases are quite rare. 
Can they be avoided? The answer is in 
the affirmative. If a bank is properly 
managed, defalcations should be made 
almost impossible. In every case except 
one which has come to the writer's 
notice they could have been prevented. 
and that case was where a teller delib- 
erately filled his pockets with money 
from the vault of the bank and carried it 
away with him upon leaving. Such in- 
stances are very rare; most defaulters 
carry on their work for a long time, cov- 
ering it up by false entries or no entries 
at all, until the amount grows to such 
proportions as to make the bank insol- 
vent, and then they depart for other 
climes and the bank is closed. 

Defalcations in banks can be almost 
eliminated, or their amounts so reduced 
as to make their effects when discovered 
scarcely worth considering. 

As we all know, men become default- 
ers for one ofa number of reasons, viz.. 
spending on themselves and _ families 
more than they earn; speculating in 
stocks or real estate; gambling in vari- 
ous forms; associating with fast men or 
women, or with both. There may be 
other reasons given, but the above are 
the prevalent ones. 

When a man enters a bank as an em- 
ployee his character and connections. 
present and past, are carefully scrutin- 
ized, and he must further give a bond to 
secure the bank against loss from pecula- 
tion; in most cases nothing further is 
done. He is put in charge of money and 
securities amounting to many times his 
bond, but no check is put upon him, and 
when the temptation to steal presents 
itself to him, if he loves money more 
than a clean character, he soon falls a 
prey to the tempter. 

He might have been saved from the 
first step had he known that his work 
was to be regularly checked up by a com- 
petent auditor. Many boards of direc- 

















tors essay to have their banks examined 
once a year or more frequently by a 
committee composed of members of the 
board, but with very few exceptions such 
examinations are very poor and of little 
value. 

Every bank should have a thoroly 
competent auditor make at least one 
audit every year of all its affairs. The 
board of directors should set aside a suffi- 
cient amount each year to pay for such 
pt an audit, and they, thru their committee, 
should examine all the notes and secur- 
ities to verify the fact of the bank’s 
ownership of the same, and the genuine- 
ness of the signatures on notes as far as 
possible, leaving the verification of the 
book entries to the auditors. 





- The most difficult and the least cov- 
- ered part of a bank audit is that of the 
- liabilities of a bank as shown in the 
ch | amount due its depositors. 
al- Every bank should adopt a system of 
aad balancing its customers’ pass books at 
least once a year, and insist upon the 
ast customers signing and returning to the 
bank a receipt for vouchers returned, as 


to their genuineness and as to the 
amount of balance due them. 

The balance as shown on the pass 
=. books should be checked against the 


<s ledger balance by a clerk or officer who 
in does not keep the ledger, and the receipt, 
dl when returned by the customer, should 
ol be received and examined by one of the 
be officers before filing away, to see that it 
ire is properly signed. 

If this course is pursued and the book- 
m- keeper is not allowed to handle the cash 
ns, or receive deposits, the danger from de- 
in- falcations in this direction is practically 
‘ eliminated. 
a- 


It is money well invested to have a 
bank thoroly audited, either continuously 
or periodically. As long as bank direc- 
tors are too penurious to have their banks 
properly audited, just so long will there 
nts be defalcations and failures. In this 
direction, “A stitch in time saves nine.” 

In this connection it might be well to 
correct the false impression now held by 
so many as to the character and extent 
of the examinations made by national 
m- bank examiners. An examination may 
be so comprehensive as to become an 
audit, but such is not the case in the ex- 
aminations which are made by national 
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bank examiners. Their examinations 
cover a verification of the resources of a 
bank and a partial verification of the lia- 
bilities, but in no instance do they take 
on the nature of an audit. Hence when 
defalcations come to light which are 
found to be of long standing, some editor 
will write an article condemning the ex- 
aminer for not discovering the defalca- 
tion before, whereas, if he knew the sys- 
tem under which the examiner works, 
he would easily see that the examiner 
is not at fault. The system is faulty; it 
does not go far enough to produce the 
best results. 

The examiners are paid according to 
the number of banks they examine, and, 
in the majority of cases, the pay is in- 
adequate. The work calls for the very 
best auditors, and only such should be 
appointed examiners, and they should be 
compensated as well as other auditors 
for the same grade of work. Comptroller 
Ridgely has used every effort to secure 
legislation looking to a change of com- 
pensation from the present disgraceful 
fee system to that of a regular salaried 
one, but his efforts have been fruitless. 
It is difficult to get the average Con- 
gressman to see the need of a change of 
the laws relating to the compensation of 
examiners. Until a change is made, as 
outlined above, there will be faulty ex- 
aminations and consequent losses thru 
the excusable failure of examiners to dis- 
cover defalcations. 

A bank should be audited and not ex- 
amined. It cannot be audited in a day, 
but it can be examined in that time. The 
writer would not be misunderstood, All 
banks are not now examined in one day 
under the present system. Some banks 
require and are given more time by the 
examiner, but in many cases sufficient 
time cannot be given to the work under 
the present system unless the examiner 
be at pecuniary loss. 

The examiners should receive credit 
for the vast amount of good work done 
by them which never reaches the public 
eye or ear. 

Another cause for bank failures is 
found in the laxity of management on 
the part of the directors. While it is 
true that the internal management of the 
bank and the granting of loans must be 
left, in the majority of cases, to the exec- 
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utive officer or officers, this does not re- 
lieve the directors of their responsibility 
to inquire into the work of the executive 
officers, that they may correct any abuses 
which may exist. 

In too many instances the directors 
are mere figureheads, the entire manage- 
ment is left to the executive officers, and 
the result is often disastrous, because of 
the bad judgment of the officers in the 
investing of the bank’s funds. 

If the directors would carefully in- 
quire into the bank’s investments they 
could correct many instances of bad and 
reckless investments, before they have 
gone so far as to jeopardize the life of 
the bank, but they are too careless of 
their responsibilities. They say they are 
too busy with their own business affairs 
to attend to the bank’s interests, or they 
express much confidence in the judgment 
and honesty of the executive officers as 
an excuse for their failure properly to 
attend to their duties as directors. 

Many bank failures have resulted be- 
cause of the failure of directors to do 
the work they have sworn to perform. 
If directors were punished for failure to 
do their work there would be on the one 
hand fewer persons desiring the honor- 
able position of director of a bank, and 
on the other hand fewer failures of 
banks. The Federal and State govern- 
ments should enact laws throwing great- 
er responsibility on bank directors, with 
suitable punishment for failure to per- 
form their duties. Till such laws are en- 
acted there will be a frequent recurrence 
of bank failures. 

Still another reason for bank failures 
is found in the lack of power enjoyed by 
the Comptroller of the Currency at 
Washington and the Superintendents of 
State Banks in the several States. In 
many instances they are fully aware of 
the bad condition of the banks in their 
jurisdiction, but they are nearly power- 
less to bring about a better condition of 
affairs. When the examiner reports a 
defalcation, the existing laws are ample 
to end at once the defalcation and punish 
the defaulter, but there is no law for the 
punishment of directors who fail to do 
their duty, and no penalty for violation 
of the law relating to the limit placed on 
loans to any individual, corporation or 
firm; and until there is a penalty at- 
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tached to the violation of this law some 
banks will continue to grow from bad to 
worse, until their condition becomes so 
bad as to compel the Comptroller or 
Bank Superintendent to close them be- 
cause of their insolvency. 

Instances have come under the writ- 
er’s personal notice where banks that are 
now closed could have been saved had 
there been ample laws to cover such 
cases, and no doubt there are banks in 
operation now which are getting in a 
worse condition every day, with no way 
open to stop their downward course 
other than to arbitrarily decide that the 
bank's assets are not worth what they 
appear to be, and as this course is not 
warranted by existing laws, nothing can 
be done to prevent their ultimate failure. 

In cases where the life of the bank is 
being put in jeopardy by constant viola- 
tion of the law on the part of the man- 
agement, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency can bring a civil suit against a 
national -bank for the purpose of cancel- 
ing its charter, but up to the present time 
no Comptroller has had the courage to 
avail himself of that power. He uses all 
of the moral force of his office in the 
form of request or threat, which in most 
cases avails, but there are cases where 
these do not accomplish the needed re- 
forms. If the Comptroller would pro- 
ceed against any one bank which is a 
flagrant violator of the laws, this would 
have a most salutary effect on all others. 
It would result in the immediate compli- 
ance with the law on the part of other 
law-breaking banks. They would cease 
making dangerously large and excessive 
loans. If this course were pursued there 
would be a marked change for the better 
in the condition of many national banks 
thruout the land. 

There is a cause for bank failures that 
has been very much overlooked in the 
past, but made very plain by the recent 
failures of the banks in New York City. 
viz., the holding of a controlling interest 
of the stock of one or more banks by one 
person or combination of interests. Such 
holding is fraught with great danger if 


’ those who hold the control of a bank’s 


stock are seeking their own selfish ends. 
The executive officers in such banks, if 
they retain their positions, are like pawns 
on a chess board, moved as the power 























behind them dictates. Where this con- 
trol extends to more than one. bank the 
danger is intensified, as has been shown 
in New York City, where the Morse, 
Heinze and Thomas _ combinations 
wrecked more than one bank and nearly 
wrecked others because of their selfish 
and reckless use of the funds of the 
banks in which they held a controlling or 
dominating interest. 

Very frequently we find that one man 
holds, or controls thru the holdings of 
other stockholders, a dominating interest 
in the bank. Some men are so well built 
that this dominating interest never be- 
comes a menace, but rather makes for its 
good, but there are those so badly built 
that everything they touch shrivels and 
begins to decay. Against the latter class 
every step possible should be taken, be- 
cause they represent at once the most 
dangerous of bank wreckers while hold- 
ing high positions in the social and finan- 
cial world. 

It has been held that when the stock- 
holders elect men as directors of the 
bank, there is no one in authority who 
has the right to deprive them of the 
power to manage it as they please. This 
is no doubt true to a large extent, and 
to meet and overcome danger at this 
point there should be legislation which 
would give the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency or the Bank Superintendent the 
right to step in and manage the bank 
(without having to resort to the expen- 
sive expedient of putting the bank in the 
hands of a receiver) when he is satisfied 
the bank is being slowly but surely 
wrecked. 

The writer believes it is within the 
power of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency or the Bank Superintendent, when 
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he knows a bank is badly managed, to 
notify all of the stockholders prior to the 
date of the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the true condition of the bank, 
and to warn them against voting for the 
man or men who are jeopardizing its 
funds. 

If this course had been pursued in 
the past many banks could have been 
saved, and if followed in the future oth- 
ers can be saved, because stockholders, 
as a rule, take it for granted the bank is 
being well managed, and so do not vote, 
or, if they do vote, it is by proxy and for 
those who are already in the manage- 
ment, whereas, if they were fully in- 
formed as to the condition of the bank 
and as to the methods pursued by the 
management, there is no doubt a large 
percentage of the stockholders would 
vote out the old and vote in a new man- 
agement, provided their combined efforts 
could bring it about. 

Some persons, no doubt, will take ex- 
ception to this idea; they will say it is 
interference not backed by law. True, it 
may not have the backing of any written 
statute, Federal or State, but none can 
gainsay the necessity for the step, and 
where the interests of the many are to be 
conserved, the Comptroller or the Bank 
Superintendent would be justified in tak- 
ing the action suggested. 

The writer has hastily and_ briefly 
called attention to the prominent causes 
of bank failures, and pointed out how 
they might be largely obviated. The 
large number of bank failures in the 
recent past emphasizes the necessity for 
not only greater zeal on the part of the 
directors, but for better laws for the con- 
trol of the management of banks by the 
Federal and State authorities. 


Safe 


BY RUTH STERRY 


From foreign lands she sent the word 
That she was safe from storm and tide 
And happy on the other side. 

And I who loved her smiled. To me 
[hat one so dear had crossed the sea 
Safe and unharmed was joy untold— 
My lamb was safe within the fold. 


From foreign lands they sent the word 
That she is safe from wind and tide, 

And happy on the other side. 

But strange that I who loved her well 
Should weep as if some wo befell— 
Should weep when far from storm and sea 
Mv friend is safe as safe can be. 

Rosette Park, N. J. 












The Cedars of Lebanon 





BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN 


You stood upon the hights of Lebanon— 
Proud Lebanon, whose kingly cedars fell 

In humble service of the Lord, and won 
Renown the centuries cannot quell. 

The Syrian azure air, so clear 
The vision pierces far therethru, 

Made distant sapphire sea seem near 
And turquoise sky bend low to you. 


*Twas here the subjects of wise Solomon— 
The glory of the Temple in their souls— 
Labored and toiled in centuries agone, 
Forgetting each his own heart’s dreads and 
doles. 
And now the hungry, long-eared flocks 
Go wandering, nibbling day by day 
Along the bare face of the rocks, 
To win what sparse reward they may. 


And lo, and listen! It would seem, the trees 
Do mourn the majesty of ancient years! 

There is a sound of sighing in the breeze, 
And on the ground the fall of heart-wrung 

tears. 

Do they, then, too, perceive the days 
As hungry herds that crop and chew 

Frail seedling hopes, that else might raise 
Crowned power some day to the blue? - 


You stood upon the hights of Lebanon, 

And saw at least one seedling spared the fate 
Of others—for a briar-rose had spun 

A mesh of safety round about her mate, 
Telling again the ancient tale 

Of death’s o’ermastery by love: 
Of Force protected by the frail, 

And all things guided from above. 

New York City. 
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Education for the Man Behind the 
Plow 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, LL.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


bama and in the South generally 

there is a period, after the cotton 
is picked and marketed, extending from 
the Christmas holidays until the 1st of 
February or thereabouts, when, ordinar- 
ily, the regular work of the plantation 
stops. The thrifty farmers make use of 
this time to fix up their barns and fences, 
or, better still, to begin breaking up the 
land for the next season’s crop. But the 
“hands” are mostly idle during this time, 
spending the money they have earned, 
while they are looking about and bar- 
gaining for wages or rations to carry 
them thru the next season. 

This is the period of greatest tempta- 
tion and danger for the negro farmer 
and the people generally in the farming 
districts. It is just this period between 
the picking and the planting seasons, 
when the country people have money, 
Icisure and nothing to do, that most of 
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A MONG the negro farmers in Ala- 


“‘short course” 


the time and the money that might have 
been used to get ahead and accumulate a 
little property and_a little intelligence, is 
wasted. 

Four years ago we started at Tuske- 
gee, in order to put this wasted time to 
some good use, what we called the 
in agriculture, designed 
especially for negro farmers. It began 
January Ist and lasted for two weeks. 
and the people from the surrounding 
country were invited to come in and 
spend that time at the school. It gave 
them an outing and filled up the time 
with pleasant and useful occupations. 
They had opportunity to look thru our 
barns and over the farms in a thoro and 
leisurely way and to learn something of 
our methods and the reasons for them. 
The first year we had I1 persons en- 
rolled in the class, the second 30, the 
third 70, and this year we have had 490. 
During the two first years only the older 
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people attended. This year there were 
something over 400 young men and 
women in the classes. 

At the present time there is a real en- 
thusiasm among the farmers in our 
region for education and progress along 
agricultural lines, and this sentiment is 
spreading. It seems to me that I can see 
signs of a general awakening among the 
masses of the negro farming population. 
The importance of this change of senti- 
ment is my excuse for undertaking to 
write something of the methods by which 
it was brought about in our community. 

The first positive effort to bring the 
school at Tuskegee in touch with the 
negro on the farm began, I may say, 
some sixteen years ago, when the first 
negro conferences were started. In 1897 
the teachers in the agricultural school 
established a farmers’ institute, which 
has held meetings every month since that 
time. These and the other forms of ex- 
tension work by which the school has 
sought to extend its influence over the 
country have helped to prepare the soil 
for the later work, in which the results 
are more tangible and the influence of 
which has been more widespread. 

Two years ago, with money given for 
that purpose by the late Morris K. Jesup. 
we fitted up an agricultural wagon, an 
agricultural school on wheels, and sent 
it out into the country districts in charge 
of one of the teachers in the Agricultural 
School. With the aid of this wagon, it 
was possible to go directly to the farm- 
ers, demonstrate to them the use of im- 
proved machinery, give them tests of 
soil, answer questions as to the best 
methods of preparing the soil, and the 
kind of fertilizer it was necessary to use. 
The wagon aroused great interest among 
the country people, largely because of its 
novelty, but still more because of the 
practical demonstrations it was able to 
give. 

Last year, under the direction of Dr. 
S. A. Knapp, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington, and the General 
Education Board, we began what is 
known as the demonstration work thru- 
out the county. This work was carried 
on under the direction of T. M. Camp- 
bell, a graduate of the Agricultural 
School, as field agent. He chose from 
among the more thrifty farmers of the 
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county 135 with whom he signed con- 
tracts by which the United States Gov- 
ernment agreed to furnish the seed pro- 
vided the farmers would farm certain 
chosen tracts of land under the direction 
of the field agent. This demonstration 
was to serve as the nucleus for a farm- 
er’s school in that neighborhood. Other 
farmers, known as co-operators, were in- 
vited to follow the methods of culture 
prescribed in the demonstration, as it 
was called, using, however, his own seed. 
Mr. Campbell used the agricultural wag- 
on for the purpose of instruction at the 
meetings which he held at the various 
demonstration farms thruout the year. 

In the fall a county fair was held at 
Tuskegee, in which the results of the 
year’s work were exhibited. Dr. Knapp 
was present and made a speech to the 
farmers. The result of the year showed 
the negro farmers for the first time what 
the soil was capable of under proper cul- 
tivation. For instance, the average yield 
of lint cotton thruout the county under 
the old method had been about 160 to 
180 pounds to the acre. Under the old 
method the yield of corn was but 18 
bushels per acre. Under the new, the 
best vields of corn were 60, 50 and 45 
bushels to the acre. The best yields of 
cotton were 637, 560 and 510 pounds per 
acre. 

I am quite sure that the increased num- 
ber of farmers’ boys and girls who have 
taken the “short course” of agriculture 
this year is directly due to the interest 
stimulated by the agricultural wagon and 
the demonstration work. Partly, how- 
ever, it is due to the general interest 
which the whole country is now taking 
in the subject of agriculture, to the en- 
couragement of the white people who 
urge their tenants to attend the course, 
and to the enthusiasm of the lecturers 
who have come from Washington and 
from the neighboring Agricultural 
School for white boys at Auburn, to as- 
sist in and encourage the work of the 
school. 

One of the most difficult and important 
tasks of the industrial school in the South 
has been to reach and touch the farmer’s 
boy and convince him of the opportuni- 
ties and possibilities that exist for him 
on the soil. The average boy who comes 
off the farm wants to learn almost any- 
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thing but farming. He sees nothing to 
learn and little but drudgery ahead of 
him there. 

The interesting and important thing 
about the work we are doing in the “short 
course” is that it-reaches the boy on the 
farm before he has arrived at the point of 
leaving home to go away to school; it 
turns his mind to the interest of his daily 
life; he sees with his own eyes the bene- 
fits and practical bearings of the things 
he has learned; in short, it educated the 
man behind the plow. 

In slavery times, when all work was 
looked upon as degrading, the work of 
the field hand was the lowest grade of 
labor a slave was compelled to do. The 
tradition still exists in the country dis- 
tricts, where tradition is always strong. 
The ordinary education which the aver- 
age country boy has been able to get in 
the average country school has not helped 
to change to any extent this notion about 
the dignity and worth of labor on the 
farm. It was not until it was possible to 
bring education in touch with the actual 
life on the farm; not until the negro 
farmer could see for himself that the soil 
would respond to intelligence as well as to 
labor, that the idea of an agricultural ed- 
ucation took hold of him. 

The nature of the instruction given in 
a two weeks’ course is necessarily ex- 
tremely simple and practical, and the 
talks are well sprinkled with good sound 
advice, such as the country farmers need 
and appreciate. There were this year 
courses in poultry raising, in which the 
farmers are taught not merely how to 
raise and care for the chickens, but how 
to keep accounts and make the business 
pay. There was a course in fruit grow- 
ing for farm and home use, in the care 
of live stock, dairying, and the growing 
of farm crops. In giving this instruction 
the school has had the advice and assist- 
ance of Dr. E. V. Wilcox and Prof. J. A. 
Canover, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; of R. J. Redding, of the Experi- 
ment Station of Georgia; Dr. H. E. 
Stockbridge, editor of the leading farm 
journal of Atlanta, Ga., and of Prof. C. 
A. Carey, B. B. Ross, State Chemist, and 
and H. E. Hinds, all of Auburn, Ala.. 

In addition to the talks from these men 
the school had the benefit of the practical 
advice of successful colored farmers, who 
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were able to discuss some of the special 
difficulties that the negro farmers meet. 
One of these was Mr. Ben Reynolds, who 
owns a large farm near Talladega, Ala. ; 
another was Mrs. C. J. Calloway, one of 
the early students at the short course, 
who explained to the students how she 
had been able, with a small number of 
hens, to sell $152.95 worth of poultry 
and eggs during the previous year. 

As indicating the interest the short 
course has aroused among the farmers, I 
have on my desk a number of letters. 
One of these is from a farmer living a 
few miles from the school, who writes 
that he has been attending the short 
course for three years and that he is now 
raising seven bales of cotton where he 
used to raise only three and four “to the 
mule.” He will finish paying for his 
farm this year, he adds. 

The following is a copy of a letter dic- 
tated by an old farmer who cannot read 
or write, but who wished to send his tes- 
timonial to the school of the benefit that 
he has obtained from what he was able 
to learn at the short course: 


JANUARY 20, 1908. 

My Dear Sir—I have been attending the 
Short Course for three years. I am fifty-seven 
years old and cannot read nor write, but now 
that I have been permitted to come to this 
school, my mind has been opened, and I feel 
like a young man. Three years ago I had 
nothing but my wife; since coming here I have 
purchased forty acres of land. I own my horse 
and wagon, orchard raising potatoes, and have 
plenty of corn in my crib. I am much im- 
proved; even my old gray mare seems to be 
learning. She drives better. When I came to 
this meeting, I was called old Giles, but since I 
have me a nice home and a plenty of every- 
thing, I am called Mr. Hill. I am graduating 
this year, says my teacher, and I am going 
home at this late day in life to do young things 
and new things in farming, these things that I 
thought I knew all about. Yours truly, 


(Signed) Gites HILL. 


This letter may not say much for the 
intellectual value of the teaching, but it 
indicates the sort of enthusiasm that the 
school has aroused among the masses of 
the people, who have been greatly en- 
couraged, also, by the fact that the Gov- 
ernment has taken an interest in them, 
and they are much impressed by the fact 
that the wise men have come all the way 
from Washington, D. C., as well as from 
Auburn, Ala., to talk to them and in- 
struct them. 
Tusxkecse. ALA, 
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Ibsen 


WuaAT is caviare to one generation is 
breakfast food to the next. Fifteen years 
ago a man who read Ibsen’s plays in this 
country was regarded as an eccentric, 
and if he also professed to admire them, 
he was suspected of affectation or worse. 
Now Ibsen’s plays have been more called 
for at the New York public libraries for 
many months than any other books out- 
side of fiction. This is often ascribed to 
the personal popularity of a Russian 
actress, but Madame Nazimova has not 
been able to secure for other plays the 
crowds that come to her Ibsen. “Ghosts” 
was first produced in New York at a 
little, out-of-the-way theater in 1894, thir- 
teen years after it was published. Mr. 
W. D. Howells called it then “a great 
theatrical-event—the very greatest I have 
ever known,” but it was five years before 
the experiment was repeated. It is still 
prohibited by the censor in England. 
“The Doll’s House” and “Hedda Gabler,” 
however, have attained permanent vogue 
on the American stage. Audiences and 
actors had to be taught to forget all 
that the term “theatrical” connotes; the 
spectacular scenes, the poetic language, 
the dramatic climaxes, the involved plot, 
the brilliant costumes, the extravagant 
gestures and the romantic affectations. 
They had to learn that plain, middle- 
class people, living in flats and talking 
ordinary language, have struggles and 
emotions that are as worthy of attention 
as those of the gods, heroes and smart 
set. 

Because the Ibsen plays are not de- 
pendent on satin dresses and spot lights 
for their effectiveness, they have a wide 
circle of readers who have never seen 
one of them acted. It is s_ only on the 





THE Works oF Henrik Issen. In 11 volumes. 
I. “Feast at Solhaug,” ‘Lady Inger, ” “Tove’s Com- 
edy.” II. “Vikings,” “Pretenders.” III. “Brand.” 
IV. “Peer Gynt.” V. “Emperor and Galilean” (2 


VII. “Doll’s House,” “Ghosts.” VIII. “Enemy ot 
the People,” ‘Wild Duck. os IX. “Rosmersholm,” 
“Lady from the Sea.” X. “Hedda Gabler,” “Master 
Builder. ” XI. “Little Eyolf,” “John Gabriel Bork- 
man,” “When We Dead Awaken.” New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 each. 





stage that one can appreciate their won- 
derful technique, but it is only on read- 
ing and rereading them that one can 
comprehend their deeper significance. 
Fortunately, we have now a complete 
translation of Ibsen’s works,’ with new 
introductions by William Archer, giving 
the biographical details which have come 
to light since the death of Ibsen. For 
thirty years Mr. Archer has labored to 
introduce and interpret Ibsen to the 
English-speaking world, and, as he stood 
almost alone as the defender of Ibsen 
when his name was the object of ridicule 
and obloquy, he should now have a share 
in the applause. In many American 
towns where no plays worth seeing are 
ever given, a not altogether inadequate 
substitute has been devised in the custom 
of “reading round,” each person in the 
club taking a different character. For 
this purpose the Ibsen dramas are well 
adapted, since the parts are few and the 
action slight. Some of the plays rarely 
seen on the stage are the best for reading 
in such a circle of friends; say, “The 
Enemy of the People,” for its defense of 
the literature of exposure ; “John Gabriel 
Borkman,” for its picture of the ruthless 
modern financier, or “The Master Build- 
er,’ for its presentation of the eternal 
struggle between youth, which demands 
its opportunity, and age, which would 
keep its established position. 

Mr. Gosse’s life of Ibsen’ is well fitted 
to supplement the running commentary 
of Mr. Archer’s introductions. He, also, 
includes the posthumous material which 
has made Ibsen somewhat less of a 
sphinx and more of a human being than 
he used to be, altho his letters reveal the 
secret of his personality less than those 
of almost any other prominent man. As 
Mr. Gosse says: 

“With rare exceptions he remains thruout 
them tightly buttoned up in his long and legend- 
ary frock coat. : . The correspondence 
[shows us] Ibsen with his hands clenched, his 
mouth tightly shut, rigid with determination 


not to ‘let himself go,’ the eyes alone blazing 
behind the gleaming spectacles.” 


2Henrik Issen. By Edmund Gosse. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sors: $1.00. 
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As this extract shows, Mr. Gosse does 
not adopt in his biography the usual 
humble and worshipful attitude of a dis- 
ciple. His criticism seems to us unduly 
harsh at times, as, for example, in what 
he says of the epilog, “When We Dead 
Awaken,” which goes much better on the 
stage than his words would imply. But, 
of course, the book is interestingly writ- 
ten, and we have in English no other 
which gives what we need to know about 
the man and his methods to understand 
his achievements. Such a paragraph as 
the following explains why Ibsen’s char- 
acters seem so real: 

“His zeal for elaboration as an artist led him 
to collect a mass of consistent imaginary in- 
formation about the personages in his plays 
who became to him absolutely real. It is re- 
lated how some one happening to say that 
Nora in ‘A Doll’s House’ had a curious name, 
Ibsen immediately replied, ‘Oh, her full name 
was Leonora, but that was shortened to Nora 
when she was quite a little girl. Of course, 
you know she was terribly spoilt by her 
parents.’ Nothing of this is revealed in the 
play itself, but Ibsen was familiar with the 
past history of all the characters he created. 
All thru his career he seems to have been long 
haunted by the central notion of his pieces and 
to nave laid it aside, sometimes for many years, 
until a set of incidents spontaneously crystal- 
lized around it. When the medium in which he 
was going to work became certain he would 
put himself thru a long course of study in 
the technical phraseology appropriate to the 
subject.” 

The fascination of an Ibsen drama lies 
in the fact that one catches a new and 
deeper meaning in it each time he reads 
it, and realizes the significance of what 
he had before past over/ It is like Peer 
Gynt’s onion, layer berteath layer, until 
finally—but we will not carry the simile 
so far as Ibsen did. His involved system 
of symbolism is much like Wagner’s use 
of leading motives; one may enjoy the 
music to a certain extent without con- 
sciously identifying them, but the pleas- 
ure is enhanced by the ability to recog- 
nize their recurrence and meaning. 
As an aid to this they may be played 
over on the piano before going to the 
opera. So the Key’ provided by the Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Smith 
College will be of value to many readers, 
especially elementary Ibsenites, not be- 
cause it tells what the symbols are and 
mean, but because it tells how to track 

®*Tue Issen Secret. A Key to the Prose Dramas. 
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$1.25. 
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them. Besides, there is the additional 

pleasure of disagreeing with Mrs. Lee on 

difficult points of interpretation. 
& 

Business Organization. By Samuel E. Spar- 
ling, Ph. D, New York: The MacMillan 
Co. $1.25. 

This addition to the excellent “Citi- 
zens’ Library” which Prof. Richard T. 
Ely edits breaks new ground in essaying 
to describe “modern business activity 
from the point of view of organization.” 
It is clearly written, with no pretension 
to style, as befits a business treatise. Tho 
it is valuable chiefly to the young man 
who purposes entering an occupation 
which will involve the knowledge of val- 
ues and of buying and selling, some of 
its pages are of interest to all broad- 
minded citizens. We learn, for example, 
that “farming of necessity is a small 
business. Farming on a large scale is 
the exception. From 1850 to 1900 the 
average size of farms in the United 
States decreased.” This statement dis- 
poses of the chain of reasoning of some 
economists, built upon the supposed mul- 
tiplication of huge bonanza farms. At 
present 35.3 per cent. of the total number 
of farms of the United States are occu- 
pied on the tenancy system; but whether 
the slight increase of that system since 
1880, which these figures show, indicates 
that the old owners have been driven out 
by poverty or that they have tetired to 
the towns on their savings, is not shown. 
The chapter on advertising contains some 
startling information: “It has been esti- 
mated that the total annual outlay” (on 
advertising) “in the United States is 
about six hundred millions”’—twice the 
value of the wheat crop. How much of 
that is wasted? Most of it goes to news- 
papers and magazines. It is stated that 
a Philadelphia firm uses a page per day 
in the leading dailies of that city at a 
cost of a thousand dollars per day, and 
that long-time contracts for the last 
cover page of a popular home magazine 
have been made at something more than 
four thousand dollars per issue. Most 
newspapers and magazines are main- 
tained chiefly by the advertisements. We 
get our newspapers for two cents, tho 
they cost, say, five cents to produce. We 
pay five cents for a cake of soap that it 
costs only two cents to make. But the 
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soap manufacturer hands over three 
cents out of the five to the newspaper 
for his advertisement. When we buy 
soap we really pay, therefore, for the 
newspaper which, if-our soap were sold 
to us at cost and advertising abolished, 
would of necessity add the three cents 
to the price which it now gets from us 
via the hands of the advertiser. The 
real waste in the system consists of so 
much of the value of the paper and the 
printing used, in the advertisement as is 
not necessary ideally to inform the dull 
public of the merits of the goods at their 
disposal. This is, of course, a small per- 
centage of the dollar cost of the adver- 
tisement. The last page of the home 
magazine would not cost more than a 
few hundred dollars to print. The bal- 
ance of the four thousand dollars makes 
it possible to sell the magazine at fifteen 
cents while returning a handsome profit 
to its shrewd and fortunate proprietor. 


& 
The Desert and the Sown. By Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell. New York: L. P. Dutton 
& Co. $5.00 (cheaper edition $3.00). 

We have here a book that has a reason 
for being. It is about Palestine and 
Syria, and a hundred tourists have trav- 
eled it and written it; but no one has so 
carefully written the people. Mrs. Bell 
talks Arabic. She had an aim in taking 
unusual routes, in the back ways of the 
land, for she was intent on archeology, 
but she was as much interested in the 
people, the guides, soldiers, tradesmen, 
farmers, governors as in_ inscriptions 
and Roman roads and old ruins. So she 
tells what they say, what they think, how 
they talk, what is the prejudice or the 
superstition or the popular wisdom of the 
common people, and a fascinating vol- 
ume it is. Here she tells how she talked 
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and the sown land, in all their shrewd- 
ness and simplicity. The author’s route 
began with Jerusalem, crossed the Jordan 
to the Hauran, then wandered about 
northerly along the edge of the desert to 
Damascus, then past Homs and Hamath 
to Aleppo, and thence westward to the 
coast at Alexandretta. With the volume 
is by far the most minute and accurate 
map of Syria yet published. Mrs. Bell 
has made no little reputation for geo- 
graphical and epigraphic studies, in Syria 
and Asia Minor, which have been pub- 
lished in archeological journals, but the 
reader is not invited to bother here with 
them. 
& 

A Gentleman of Fortune. By H. C. Bailey. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Here is a good roystering tale of life 
and love and of a heart’s high courage in 
a gentleman of fortune during the six- 
teenth century—not, you understand, a 
strong book, but whimsical and full of 
conversations so short and keen that the 
sparks of spirits fly between retorts. 
Raoul “of all the world,” as the hero 
called himself, marked out his salvation 
in a series of adventures so unscrupulous 
at times that a narrow twentieth century 
moralist is more likely to call him a 
scamp than any kind of gentleman. If it 
appeared that something good was strug- 
gling for manifestation, Little Raoul 
clapped his hand to his sword and said, 
“God is doing something !”—and hurried 
to lend a mortal hand to the achievement. 
If the Devil seemed most active, he was 
equally ready to bear his share in the un- 
dertaking according to his own theory 
of rectitude in dealing with the Devil. 
In order to produce an acceptable his- 
torical romance the author must not only 
have excellent material such as the his- 


with a bright Druze boy at the home tories furnish of the wonderful Raoul, 


of Og, King of Bashan; and there of the 
reason why a Christian woman at Baal- 
bek, whose husband is seeking his for- 
tune in America, would not go to her 
Lebanon mountain home. “There,” said 
she, “they take an onion, cut it in three 
parts, and use one part each evening to 
flavor their cracked wheat, while I throw 
a handful of onions in the dish every 
night.” So, throwing in a hundred and 
fifty pictures, this delightful volume 
opens the life of the people of the desert 





but he must have a spiritual sense of the 
times in which his character lived. And 
in this Mr. Bailey has been very fortun- 
ate. His elastic mind comprehends the 
wider liberty of a former age, the license 
which an unfettered spirit, a good blade 
and a brave heart gave a man. And he 
has produced a character singularly 
rounded both by good and evil reports. 
Also he has the dusty, blood-stained and 
ragged velvet vocabularv so essential in 
depicting such a life. Some of Raoul’s 
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words shine for us like yellow coins that 
were scattered far down the dusty road 
of the centuries—by a gallant rogue in 
pursuit of adventure. 
& 
Original Narratives of Early American 
istory: Voyages of Samuel de Cham- 
plain, Narratives of Early Virginia, Brad- 
ford’s History of Plymouth Plantation. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00 each. 

The series of reprints which Mr. J. 
Franklin Jameson has been conducting 
for some time has been increased by the 
addition of three volumes, all of which 
continue the tradition of clear, neat letter- 
press, convenient size and moderate price 
which was established at the start, and 
which, indeed, is the justification for the 
series. We have already noticed the ear- 
lier volumes, expressing our conviction 
that the work of providing the classics of 
American history for general library use 
has fallen into worthy hands. We have 
no reason now to modify this judgment. 
In the first of the new volumes, the new 
Beit Lecturer on Colonial History of the 
University of Oxford has been called 
upon to supervise a republication of the 
journals relating to the Voyages of Sam- 
uel de Champlain. In one of the rare 
instances of modern archeology, these 
journals made possible the identification 
of the St. Croix River, thru the discovery 
at the mouth of the stream of earthworks 
described by Champlain and remaining 
observable lone after the river had ceased 
to bear the name which he ascribed to it. 
President Tyler’s collection of Narratives 
of Eary Virginia gives us easy access to 
a group of familiar but somewhat inac- 
cessible originals. He covers the years 
1606-1625, with some thirteen selections 
from authors as diverse as the redoubt- 
able Captain John Smith, the Spanish 
Ambassador Don Diego do Molina, and 
the Jesuit Father Pierre Biard. His foot- 
notes, in explanation or reference, are 
suggestive and well arranged. In con- 
nection with the “Records of the Virginia 
Company,” which the Library of Con- 
gress published in 1906, this volume 
‘brings early Virginia within reach of 
every student. Most recently has ap- 
peared a reprint of Bradford’s History 
of the Plymouth Plantation, under the 
editorshin of Hon. W. T. Davis, of Plym- 
outh. The story of the Pilgrims is al- 
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ways new, and its history has deserved a 
new dress for a decade. Few books on 
American history have had so interesting 
a career as the manuscript of this volume, 
which was returned to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts in 1897, after a 
century of exile in England, whither 
some pilferer had carried it during the 
period of the Revolution. 


ws 

A History of Sculpture. By Ernest H. Short. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 net. 
The title of Mr. Short’s book is rather 
too pretentious. Some other would have 
served his purpose better, for he has not 
even attempted a “history” in the usual 
acceptation of that term. He has pro- 
duced a readable essay in support of his 
contention that “the great schools of 
sculpture were created, not by individu- 
als of genius, but by the peoples to whom 
they appealed.” In attempting an inter- 
pretation of sculpture that shall animate 
it and give the reader “a glimpse of its 
most potent force—its mysterious power 
of arousing echoes in his own heart,” he 
traverses the meteoric rise of the art in 
Greece, which culminated, in the short 
space of half a century, in the marbles 
of the Parthenon; the “Golden Age” in 
which sculpture “expressed the whole 
nature—physical, mental and spiritual— 
of the most complete men who have ever 
lived”; the art of the Alexandrian and 
Roman empires; the great revival of 
sculpture in the city-states of Northern 
Italy; and finally, thru a consideration 
of the sculpture of monarchical, imperial 
and republican France, is led up to “the 
works of our own time and the final 
problem—how near such a sculptor as 
Rodin is to assimilating and expressing 
the strange and wonderful experiences 
arising from the stress of modern life.” 
While the author’s critical qualifications 
are not of the highest order, and his style 
is often slipshod, he yet succeeds in tak- 
ing sculpture out of the region of the 
archeological catalog of technical and 
dry discussion, and in describing many 
of its masterpieces as the expression of 
national or local feeling, and even in 
some of his pages in quickening the read- 
er’s sense of plastic beauty. The exposi- 
tion is aided materially by numerous 
illustrations from photographs _ repro- 

duced in half tone. 


















Fennel and Rue. By William Dean Howells. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Mr. Howells has not forgotten how 
to invent a_ situation, half-psychical, 
half-sentimental. The old skill is not 
lacking, nor the young girl who long 
ago won the doubtful distinction of be- 
ing “one of Howells’s girls.” Of course 
she is indiscreet and indirect to a de- 
gree. “We will describe Miss Shirley 
as a waving line,” is the author’s chiv- 
alrous euphemism, for a young woman 
who tells lies and has a nervous fever 
over the consequences. We can forgive 
Mr. Howells much for old love’s sake, 
but what we cannot forgive is his as- 
sumption that Miss Shirley is an ador- 
able young woman. The closing sen- 
tence: “Men do not love women for 
their goodness” may be true, but it is 
extremely unflattering to both sexes. 
That a man may prefer complexity to 
innocence is comprehensible, as_ he 
might, understandably, prefer cavaire 
to custard, but that he should see a pa- 
thetic loveliness in the liar who manages 
to lie gracefully, that is not to be pal- 
liated or condoned. 


& 


The Canon and Text of the New Testa- 
ment. By Caspar René Gregory. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 
net. 


The Formation of the New Testament. By 
George Hooper Ferris. Philadelphia: 
Griffith & Rowland Press. go cents net. 

Professor Gregory, who, altho an 

American, holds a professorship in the 

theological faculty at Leipzig, is a well- 

known authority on the textual criticism 
of the New Testament, and his contribu- 
tion to the International Theological 

Library has been awaited with interest. 

It is a learned work, heavy with facts, 

and containing a mass of information, not 

otherwise readily accessible, about the 
gradual formation of an authoritative 
body of Christian Scripture, and con- 
cerning the ancient and medieval manu- 
scripts and the’ formation of a critical 
text by modern scholars. Professor 
Gregory has written for general compre- 
hension, not for specialists only. He 
takes pains to define at length just what 
is meant by the canon, possibly having in 
mind the old lady who said, at the close 
of a learned lecture on this subject, that 
she had not known before that they had 
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such big guns in those old days. The 
effort to be entirely clear to everybody, 
together with a complicated style, full of 
interjected phrases and clauses, has made 
the treatise somewhat cumbersome. The 
reader has a right to complain that he is 
unduly delayed in arriving at the point. 
Since so large a treatise must make its 
appeal chiefly to students, it would seem 
that the author would have done better 
to write for scholars only, with greater 
conciseness, more frequent abbreviation, 
and consequent emphasis upon matters of 
real importance. No such criticism can 
be brought against Mr. Ferris’s forceful 
and enlightening study of the motives 
and movements in the early Church 
which resulted in the formation of the 
New Testament. This author wastes no 
time in explaining that which is mani- 
fest, and yet a reader of small experience 
in early Church history may follow his 
earnest pages with fascination and de- 
light. The explanation is that Mr. Ferris 
is moved deeply by the practical conse- 
quences of the process he is describing. 
He feels that the closing of an authorita- 
tive list of Christian Scripture was 
fraught with serious consequences to 
practical religion, under which the 
Church is still suffering. Books which 
were written to foster spiritual life have. 
become the instruments by which unspir- 
itual ecclesiastics have quenched and 
stifled religious freedom and _ power. 
Theological and ecclesiastical interests 
were dominant in the formation of the 
canon, and they, rather than the interests 
of spiritual religion, are fostered by the 
traditional conception of a fixt and un- 
changeable norm of Christian truth. The 
New Testament Church was a Church 
without a New Testament, and return to 
the fire and devotion of New Testament 
days can only be thru return to the free 
spirit which is partial to no particular 
age and to no specially favored men. As 
a graphic recital of the manner in which 
the New Testament as a body of writings 
came into existence, and as a tract for 
these times on the basis of the facts 
brought to light by a survey of the 
formation of the canon, Mr. Ferris’s vol- 
ume is highly useful. It should estab- 
lish the author’s reputation as a writer 
on religious history who can at the same 
time master facts and exhibit their vital 
bearing. 
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Literary Notes 


....That the life and thought of these mod- 
ern days is not unfriendly to Christian belief 
when rightly understood is the thesis of Prof. 
Charles Gray Shaw, of New York University, 
in Christianity and Modern Culture (New 
York: Eaton & Mains. $1.25 net). 


....Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson has col- 
lected some quiet stories under the title Sim- 
ples from the Master's Garden (The Sunday 
School Times Company, $1.00). Mrs..Slosson 
is best remembered as the author of “Butter 
an’ Eggs” and “Fishin’ Jimmy,” and in homely 
phrases she sends out many a truth which 
might be ignored in more costly dress. 


....We have always heard that the common 
people could not be induced to read either 
metaphysics, science or books of plays. Yet 
the New York Public Library reported last 
week that the books most in demand outside 
of the fiction class were James’s “Pragma 
tism,” Metchnikoff’s “Prolongation of Life” 
and Ibsen’s plays. What has become of bi- 
ography, history and travels, which once 
monopolized popularity? 


....That missionary activity is not incon- 
sistent with serious literary endeavor is shown 
once more by The One Christ: An Inquiry 
into the Manner of the Incarnation, by the 
Rev. Frank Weston, Canon of the Cathedral 
and Principal of the Theological College of 
Zanzibar (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co.). Mr. Weston is an earnest opponent of 
all Arian and kenotic theories and holds fast 
by Athanasian orthodoxy. One needs to be 
well trained in theological distinctions to fol- 
low his argument or to ascribe reality either 
to his terms or his conclusions. 


....In Contrasts in Social Progress, by Ed- 
ward Payson Tenney, a former president of 
Colorado College (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50 net), one finds a large col- 
lection of facts as to the social usages and 
moral practices of different nationalities and 
the adherents of various faiths as illustrating 
and practical consequences of diverse religious 
beliefs. It was the happy thought of the author 
to study the contrasts in civic condition, in 
education, in home building and in other re- 
spects exhibited in the customs of many na- 
tions, and to: draw deductions from these as 
to the influence and worth of their several 
religious systems. 


....One cannot help observe a waking up of 
interest in theology as indicated by the 
strength of the American Journal of Theology, 
published by the University of Chicago, and 
the new theological quarterly from Harvard 
University. For some years theology was un- 
der a cloud in the scholarly circles, while men 
were settling certain historical and critical 
questions involved. Now theology is coming 
to its own again as queen of sciences, em- 
bracing both philosophy and history. We see 
it in the admirable number of the Chicago 
number for April, just issued, and we particu- 
larly commend the careful reviews of scholarly 
works in various languages. - 
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....Now that communistic and co-operative 
plans are again being put forward, the appear- 
ance of a new edition of Hinds’s American 
Communities (C. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago) is 


especially welcome. It includes the record of 
practically all of the attempts that have been 
made to establish centers of co-operative liv- 
ing in this country. It is a discouraging list of 
test-tube experiments in sociology, most of 
them undeniable failures, none of them so suc- 
cessful as to inspire emulation. This revision 
has to record the failure of the most promising 
of all the colonies in its inception, that of 
Topolobampa. 

....We have picked out a shelf-ful of books 
of quotations from the stream of volumes that 
flows thru our office, but still we never have 
enough of them. It is annoying to have to feel 
around in the mind for an apt phrase that we 
know is there but can’t quite reach, or to have 
to use that humiliating locution, “As some one 
has said.” Of recent works of this class Ben- 
ham’s Book of Quotations (Lippincott, $3) 
we shall certainly want to keep at hand, for an 
astonishing number of quotations are packed 
into the single volume, about 28,000 we should 
guess, with a very valuable index containing 
twice that number of references, quite eclipsing 
Bartlett. Modern and ancient languages are 
included and much space is given to proverbs. 
There does not seem to be the same reason for 
the existence of the volume of English Quo- 
tations (Dutton, $2.50), compiled by Robinson 
Smith. The selections are too short for read- 
ing and not numerous enough for reference. 
They are taken chiefly from the most promi- 
nent English poets, Shakespeare and Milton 
taking nearly a third of the space. 


st 
Pebbles 


LAISSEZ-FAIRE 
BENEATH the softly swaying trees 
I love to dream about romance, 
And eat the various kinds of cheese 
From France. 


And while I’m there, my folks in mobs 
Come galloping across the lea, 
To offer simply splendid jobs 
To me. 


Clerk in a famous downtown bank, 
Cashier in Broad street—same in Wall— 
Scribe, editor—I merely thank 
Them all. 


And then in anger most profound, 
In ire that really is the goods, 
They gallop round and round and round 
The woods. 


They quite forget reserve and tact, . 
They wave their arms like weather-vanes 
And yet, in spite of all, the fact 
Remains— 


Beneath the softly swaying trees 
love to dream about romance, 
And eat the various kinds of cheese 

From France. 
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The President’s Defeat 


3y an overwhelming vote of 199 to 83 
the House of Representatives disregard- 
ed the President’s second urgency mes- 
sage asking for four of the biggest bat- 
tleships, “of the most advanced type,” 
and consented to only.two. This is a de- 
feat for the President, for it is impos- 
sible that in the passage thru the Senate 
any amendment will restore the larger 
number. There was no division on party 
lines ; both Democrats and Republicans 
were at one. The ridiculous part of it 
was that it was the defeat of Hobson 
also, Roosevelt and — Hobson, Hobson 
who went to Congress to get a big navy, 
whose ambition it was to be on the Naval 
Committee, and who got it by the grace 
of John Sharp Williams, Democratic 
leader, who in the debate gently poked 
fun at him, declaring that God never 
made a nose, an eye, or an ear to satisfy 
a medical specialist, and no nation could 
build a navy big enough to please a re- 
tired naval lieutenant ; we might add, an 
ex-Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Approving the action of the House, we 
do not approve the President’s message, 
and yet it is fair to give full considera- 
tion to his reasons. He is a man of peace, 





believes in peace, has received the Nebel 
Prize for peace, and he assures Congress 
that he “cannot too emphatically declare 
that this is a measure of peace and not 


of war.” He recalls—for it has been 
thrown at him times enough—that it is 
only a year ago that he ‘told the people 
that one battleship a year, just enough to 
replace worn-out vessels, was enough; 
but he*says that was when he had hopes 
thru The Hague Conference that there 
might be an agreement of the Powers to 
limit naval expansion, while now that 
hope is blasted for years. But his hope 
was not then at all strong. In his letter 
to the National Arbitration and Peace 
Congress, held in this city in April of 
last year, referring to the coming Hague 
Conference, he said: 

“One of the questions, altho not to my mind 
one of the most important, will be that of the 
limitation of armaments.’ 

Not only did he regard this as one 
of the less important questions, but he 
did not seem to anticipate any action, for, 
referring first to our very small army, he 
continued : 

“The circumstances which enable us to be 
so are peculiar to our case and do not warrant 
us in assuming the offensive attitude of school- 
master toward other nations.” 

Accordingly our delegates did not even 
urge the proposition at The Hague. 
Nor did he seem to expect any naval re- 
duction, for he said: 

“We are no longer enlarging our navy. We 
are simply keeping up its strength, very mod- 
erate, indeed, when compared with our wealth, 
population and coast-line; for the addition of 
one battleship a year barely enables us to make 
good the units which become obsolete. The 
most practical step in diminishing the burden 
of expense caused by the increasing size of 
naval armament would, I believe, be an agree- 
ment limiting the size of all ships hereafter 
to be built; but hitherto it has not proved 
possible to get other nations to agree with us 
on this point.” 

He did not then expect other nations 
to cease building other and larger battle- 
ships; and yet he was content with one 
new battleship a vear. 

But he says he has since had new light, 
for he tells Congress that since he wrote 
the words above quoted a new class of 
much more powerful battleships has been 
built by other nations, which will leave us 
far behind if we do not keep full flush 
with the leaders of the procession. He 
takes that as er incontrovertible premise, 
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which he nevertheless proceeds to defend. 

His sole argument is that despite all 
arbitration treaties “it would be foolish 
to rely upon other Powers’ possessing at 
all times and under all circumstances and 
provocations an altruistic regard for the 
rights of others.” He points us to the 
conduct of those Powers “in China, 
Turkey, in the Spanish possessions and 
in Central and South Africa during the 
last dozen years.” It is true that Africa 
has been regarded as a No-man’s-land, 
which the Powers could take and divide 
as they pleased; but that is not true of 
the United States nor of any of its pos- 
sessions. It is true that Turkey and 
China have been half-civilized nations, 
having no competent courts and unable 
to repress outbreaks and massacres, and 
the Powers have taken advantage of oc- 
casions to intervene, on the good or bad 
pretext of- order and protection; but 
there is no danger of any such pretext 
against us. China had no army or navy, 
he tells us, and she has suffered from na- 
tions possessed of more battleships than 
altruism. True, but Denmark and Hol- 
land and Norway and Belgium and 
Switzerland have no navy or army to 
amount to anything, and very greedy 
neighbors do not touch them; for’ they 
are civilized and the world would disap- 
prove. We are not weak like them, and 
would not be even tho we were third or 
fourth in size of navy, instead of second. 
We are far safer than Belgium is from 
France, or Holland from Germany, or 
Norway from Russia. There is absolute- 
ly no danger of any great European 
Power wantonly attacking us and refus- 
ing arbitration. Weare safe even without 
the two new Dreadnoughts proposed. 

And really this is all there is in the 
President’s message. The implication is, 
that in some sudden fit of passion some 
big nation, with a bigger navy than ours, 
might pounce down on our shores, with 
no reason, refusing arbitration, knowing 
that we should resist and protect our- 
selves in the end. Not once since 1783 
has any nation thus declared war against 
us. In every case we have declared war, 
with good or bad reason, and there is less 
danger in the future. 

We have declared war against Great 
Britain, against Mexico, against Spain. 
We wish to avoid doing it again. We 
may have to, as we joined in the late cap- 
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ture of Pekin, but with a civilized nation 
we can well enough settle difficulties in 
the modern and decent way by arbitra- 
tion ; for uncivilized nations a small navy 
is sufficient. And we must remember 
that a big navy and army is itself provo- 
cative of war. Fighting men want to 
fight. They wish to justify their profes- 
sion. And we can imagine that at some 
time in the future we might have a Presi- 
dent who was a retired army or navy 
lieutenant and had less discretion than 
our Presidents usually have had, and he 
might manage to plunge us unwittingly 
in war trusting to the force at his hand. 
The giant’s strength is liable to be used 
in a giant’s way. 

But the President seemed to have some 
other and more definite argument at hand 
which he could only present confidential- 
ly to a few chairmen of committees—and 
to Mr. Hobson. His private letter is re- 
fused for publication, but sensational as 
it may have been it did not frighten the 
cool heads of the House. They knew 
there was no sort of danger from Europe, 
and they had no fear that Japan would 
suddenly seize the Philippines or Hawaii, 
or batter down what of San Francisco 
has been spared by the earthquake. 

Two battleships this year are enough. 
We suspect that despite his messages 
President Roosevelt has got about all he 
looked for. We believe one would be 
enough. We believe that a very moder- 
ate navy will give us sufficient force to 
protect our citizens and commerce 
abroad, and that more is a peril. The era 
of peace is at hand. Peace is to take the 
place of war, arbitration of armies and 
battleships. Let the United States have 
the honor to lead in the rivalry of good 
will and disarmament, of commerce and 
industry, and not in that of larger armies 
and mightier armadas, of vaster war 
debts and more crushing conscriptions. 


a 
Liberty to Keep the Laws 


“HERE is a place where you can’t go 
anyway !” 

“But I do not want to go there, so I 
am in no danger of the penalty.” 

The first speaker was a Russian lad 
who was surprised that the Capitol, the 
White House, public buildings of all 
kinds in Washington, were open to the 
world, without even the formality of ask- 

















ing permission. The second speaker was 
the American friend who was showing 
him the city; and the forbidden spot 
which they at last had reached was the 
grass in a park, with the sign “Trespass 
forbidden, under penalty of the law.” 

“But your President can go there.” 

“Oh, no,” was the reply; “he would 
not want to walk there and spoil the 
grass; and he would not break the law 
anyway.” 

“What!” said the boy. “Does your 
President have to obey the law?” He 
gasped in surprise at such a thought. 

“By all means,” replied his cicerone. 
“The President must obey the laws, of 
course.” 

“He must?” cried the boy. “That is 
queer! Our Czar and Grand Dukes 
never have to obey the law.” 

At the close of the day the lad was 
taken into the Congressional Library, 
where scores of men were bending over 
magazines under the pleasant evening 
lights. He caught the arm of his friend 
as tho he saw a ghost. “See! a soldier! 
a soldier!.and he has no gun! and he is 
reading! You could not see that in my 
country.” 

It had been a surprise to this boy, 
right from Russia, where every railway 
station has its corps of soldiers, and 
where to the stranger there seem more 
armed than unarmed men, that in his 
long day in the capital of the country he 
had not seen one, and now at last here 
was a man in uniform, with no gun, 
quietly reading like any other citizen. 
His naive remarks were illuminating. 
They revealed in a flash the lurid surface 
of Russia, as a flash of lightning some- 
times reveals a bit of dangerous road to 
the benighted traveler. 

On the other hand, the boy learned in 
that one day what liberty to do right may 
mean, and that one may obey law be- 
cause one chooses to, not because he 
must. He also learned that a soldier 
may be a man, as well as a fighting ma- 
chine, and that intelligence and courage 
are comrades in the best soldiery. 

If one could only import enough 
bright Russian lads to learn these things 
and then send them back to their dis- 
tracted country, what would be the con- 
sequence? A hundred thousand of the 
men and women who have learned them 
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without coming hither, the best of the 
land, are now in prison or exile because 
they would like to see just such liberty as 
was everywhere apparent in Washing- 
ton. The bill which Hon. W. S. Bennett 
has reported to Congress, and which will 
soon come up for action in the House, is 
designed to show that Americans deplore 
the condition of things in Russia be- 
cause they retard the progress of the na- 
tion toward this, the highest ideal of 
liberty. 

& 


The Political Campaign 


Or the 522 delegates to the Republican 
convention who have already been 
chosen, Mr. Taft has nearly one-half, or 
four times as many as are assigned to his 
nearest competitor in the list as it stands 
today. The other names in this list are 
those of Messrs. Knox, Hughes, Cannon, 
Fairbanks and La Follette. But little 
support has been drawn thus far to any 
one of these “favorite sons” from any 
State except his own. This should be 
borne in mind by those who are attempt- 
ing to forecast the result of the balloting 
at Chicago. Moreover, only two of the 
five, Mr. Knox and Mr. Fairbanks, have 
been able to secure all the delegates in 
each of their States. In the States of 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Cannon and Mr. La 
Follette there are delegates who will 
vote for Mr. Taft. The list shows not 
only that he has about as many as his 
five competitors have obtained, but also 
that he is the only Republican candidate 
whose canvass has been national in its 
scope and in its gains. His competitors 
have won almost nothing outside of their 
own States. On the other hand, from 
the States of three of them delegates 
have come to him. 

While the record of the canvass up to 
the present time does not indicate that 
Mr. Taft will have a majority on the first 
ballot, there is warrant for the prediction 
that on that ballot at least 400 delegates 
will vote for him, and that the strongest 
of his competitors will then probably 
have less than 125. There are no signs of 
a movement for a combination of their 
delegates in support of any one of them. 
If there should be such a combination. 
the beneficiary of it would probably be 
Mr. Knox or Mr. Hughes. But it seems 
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more probable that after the first ballot 
both of these candidates, as well as Mr. 
Cannon and Mr. Fairbanks, will lose del- 
egates to Mr. Taft. We are making no 
predictions, but those who study the sit- 
uation carefully will not be surprised, we 
think, if they see Mr. Taft nominated on 
the second or third ballot. 

Governor Hughes has been a public 
officer of the highest type. He has never 
swerved from the course which he mark- 
ed out for himself at the beginning of his 
term. Resolutely declining to use the 
power and patronage of his office to pro- 
mote legislation in the public interest, he 
has sought good results by showing the 
justice of his cause and by appealing to 
public opinion, rather than by resort to 
political intrigue. His successes, with 
respect to reform legislation, have not 
been of sufficient importance to make a 
sharp impression upon the public mind 
outside of his own State; his failures 
have not been overlooked, altho they 
have been in no sense to his discredit. 
Inevitably a public officer true to so ideal 
a conception of his duty repels politicians 
and is disliked by them. During a Presi- 
dential canvass politicians are very 
active and influential. It is quite mani- 
fest that not many of the Republican 
politicians in New York really desire to 
support the Governor’s candidacy at Chi- 
cago. That was seen at the State con- 
vention. It should also be said that in 
the public addresses virtually announc- 
ing his candidacy and setting forth his 
platform, the Governor did not appeal 
forcibly to those outside of New York 
who had been waiting to hear from him. 
They were excellent addresses, and the 
platform was sound, but neither the 
speeches nor the statement of issues did 
full justice to his real power and vigor. 
These appear to be the reasons why, 
during the canvass, Governor Hughes 
has not gained any considerable support 
in the country at large. 

Until a few weeks ago, no one had 
come forward to compete with Mr. Bryan 
for the Democratic nomination. He must 
now take into account the activity of 
Governor Johnson, a vote-getter who has 
twice carried a Republican State by good 
majorities. Some of Mr. Bryan’s zealous 
political friends have been saying unkind 
things about the Governor, and it is re- 


ported that Mr. Bryan himself has not 
refrained from expressing his disap- 
proval of the Governor’s candidacy. 
This accounts for the asperity with 
which the Governor comments upon the 
opinion of one of Mr. Bryan’s intimate 
associates that his candidacy is an “im- 
pertinence.” The nominee of the Demo- 
cratic convention must have two-thirds 
of the 1,002 delegates. There are not 
so many as that in sight now for Mr. 
Bryan, but the prevailing impression is 
that he will be nominated. The Gov-. 
ernor is making a vigorous canvass, and 
if all the opponents of Mr. Bryan stand 
together for him they may control more 
than one-third of the convention. While 
he insists upon preserving the rights of 
the States, especially in railroad legisla- 
tion, he holds that tariff reform is the 
paramount issue. Judge Gray’s vote in 
the convention will probably be a small 
one. 

It is not expected that the present ses- 
sion of Congress will add anything of 
importance to the Republican legislative 
record. The President has been told that 
nearly all of his recent program must be 
laid aside. The railroad companies will 
not be authorized to make traffic agree- 
ments, nor will the Commission be em- 
powered to supervise the issue of railway 
securities. The Sherman Anti-Trust law 
will not be amended. Injunction prac- 
tice in labor disputes will not be modified. 
Wood pulp will not be placed on the free 
list. Probably there will be no currency 
legislation, unless provision for the ap- 
pointment of a commission be made. 
But there is some expectation that a 
child labor law for the District of Co- 
lumbia will be enacted. It is a blunder 
to avoid nearly all the legislative projects 
recommended by the President. 

& 


The Tactics of Woman Suffrage 


WE have given a good deal of space of 
late to the new and more aggressive form 
of the movement for the enfranchise- 
ment of women; on February 2oth, to 
the rousing message of Mrs. Cobden- 
Sanderson to the women of America; on 
April 2d, to Mrs. Ida Husted Harper’s 
bitter indictment of man, and in the pres- 
ent issue, to Mrs. Borrman -Wells’s expo- 
sition of the aims of the British move- 

































































ment, now spreading to this country. 
These all manifest a growing -spirit of 
impatience at the long-continued delay in 
the granting of their just demands, and 
a determination to resort to more violent 
methods to arouse men and women from 
their lethargy. Like all embryonic move- 
ments it is impossible to tell what form 
it will take or how much it will accom- 
plish, but on the whole it is encouraging 
to see this new life coming into the 
cause, to see the younger generation ap- 
plying their energy to the completion of 
the work of their heroic mothers. If the 
new leaders show too little appreciation 
of what these pioneers did for them and 
are inclined to be contemptuous of their 
methods and achievements, we must re- 
member that this is natural, and readily 
to be forgiven as soon as they have dem- 
onstrated their ability to do as much for 
their sex with the newer weapons they 
are taking up. 

We do not wish to dampen the ardor 
of these new leaders or to check their 
initiative, but we must advise them to 
be careful in their choice of weapons, 
taking those that have proved service- 
able in preference to those that are more 
showy but untried. Mrs. Wells speaks 
of the “success” of the militant move- 
ment in comparison with the patient 
work of the past. So far as we can see 
the militants have not achieved any suc- 
cess at all except a complimentary vote 
in the House of Commons, and women 
have always had compliments enough— 
too many, in fact. On the other hand, 
the real success in Finland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Australia, New Zea- 
land and four of the United States has 
been attained by other and quite opposite 
tactics. All the experimental evidence 
that exists is, therefore, against the meth- 
ods of the militants. 

We do not venture to say what tactics 
are likely to be successful in England. 
British politics is so absurd any way that 
an additional absurdity does not matter. 
A people that will maintain a King, a 
House of Lords and an Established 
Church is outside the range of rational 
criticism. We cannot blame the women 
of England for adopting the political 
methods of the men Gon even tho they 
seem outrageous to us. The custom of 
heckling a speaker, a favorite weapon of 
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the suffragettes, is a common practice in 
England and not regarded as objection- 
able. But Americans believe in free 
speech and fair play, and it is rare that a 
speaker is interrupted by impertinent 
questions, jeers or insults. Even when 
the audience is decidedly hostile he is 
usually given a respectful hearing. We 
hope, therefore, that there will be no at- 
tempt to import this disgraceful feature 
of British politics into America in the 
name of reform. A woman who is try- 
ing to obtain the rights of a man should 
not violate the principle of equality at 
the outset by trying to do something that 
no man has a right to do. 

Nor do the other tactics of the militant 
wing appear desirable in this country. 
It is true our streets need sweeping and 
our barrel organs are turned in too jerky 
a manner, but we do not think it neces- 
sary for our women to undertake these 
functions, altho we have no doubt they 
would be better done than they are. In 
any efforts they may make for the suf- 
frage they will get enough of “scoffs, 
ridicule, abuse and insults” without step- 
ping into the gutter for it. Woman’s 
capacity for self-sacrifice for a cause is 
so abundantly demonstrated in history 
that it may be taken for granted ; her de- 
votion to this particular cause may find 
more profitable opportunities for mani- 
festing itself. 

Of course revolutions are not made 
with rose water, not even feminine revo- 
lutions. To free and enfranchise negro 
men cost 450,000 lives and it was paid 
right willingly. If bloodshed were neces- 
sary to bring about the freedom and en- 
franchisement of the women of all races 
there would be no shirking at the sacri- 
fice. One cannot, therefore, condemn the 
militants merely because they have past 
beyond the limits of propriety and even 
legality. If we admit that violence is 
ever justifiable in redress of political 
wrong, surely the crime of depriving half 
the adult population of the right of repre- 
sentation is great enough to excuse it. 

There is no reform of equal itude 
which can be so easily accomplished as 
woman suffrage. The use of the words 
“can be” is only justified when one can 
truthfully substitute for them in the sen- 
tence the words “has been,” and it is in 
this sense that we use it. Millions of 
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women have been enfranchised within 
the last twenty years without coming 
seriously into conflict with a policeman 
or even with Mrs. Grundy. A cause that 
is making such astonishing progress as 
this with so little opposition cannot be in 
need of a fundamental change in tactics. 
We fail to see the necessity of importing 
the British methods. The third of the 
three principles enunciated by Mrs. 
Wells, that of attacking the Government 
and working against it at the by-elections 
is, of course, only applicable to a country 
like England, where the administration 
carries thru the legislative program. The 
first, the union of all women on the single 
issue, apparently ignores the two most 
vital facts; first, that the cause of 
woman’s enfranchisement is man’s as 
much as it is woman’s, and that it is ul- 
timately by him that it is to be accom- 
plished ; second, that the acquirement of 
the ballot is only a part, tho we believe 
it is an essential part, of woman’s strug- 
gle for liberty and equality, for control 
of herself and for equal opportunities. 
The idea of “the duel of the sexes” 
should be left to the erotic novelists and 
Nietzschean playwrights. What the 
women are striving for is to get rid of 
sex prejudice, and they must by all 
means avoid increasing what they want 
to abolish. 
ed 


Government Railways in Swit- 


zerland 


SWITZERLAND, the most democratic of 
republics, has an exceptionally satisfac- 
tory. railway service, as all travelers 
know. Of the 2,111 miles of steam rail- 
ways in that country, 1,529 miles, or 
mearly three-fourths of the total, are 
owned and operated by the Government. 
The chief line that is still a private en- 
terprise is the direct route from Lucerne 
to Milan by way of the St. Gothard tun- 
nel and the lakes Lugano, Locarno and 
Como.. Government ownership of this 
line has been delayed by the necessity of 
obtaining release by treaty of conces- 
sions made to Italy and to Germany 
when the line was constructed. This 
difficulty will soon have been overcome, 
and the St. Gothard line, like all the 
other important roads, will become a pub- 
lic property. 
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Consul R. E. Mansfield, stationed at 
Lucerne, has furnished for the consular 
reports a clear and informing account of 
the governmental railway service of 
Switzerland which Americans will do 
well to read. It is universally admitted 
that under Government management the 
roads as physical properties have been 
greatly improved; that the service has 
become more satisfactory than it was 
under private ownership, and that freight 
and passenger rates have been not only 
equalized on good democratic principles, 
but also -have been greatly reduced: 

American travelers can testify to the 
truth of Mr. Mansfield’s statement that 
the Swiss railway schedules are well ar- 
ranged, that the trains usually keep to 
the time table, that employees are uni- 
versally polite and attentive to passen- 
gers, and that the strict enforcement of 
rules prevents accidents under conditions 
which American carelessness and negli- 
gence would make perilous. In 1906, 
64,874,109 passengers were carried, of 
whom only 53 were killed and 1,137 
were injured. 

As elsewhere in Europe, provision is 
made for first, second and third class pas- 
sengers. The first class fare is 3.22 cents 
per mile, the second class is 2.25 cents 
per mile, and the maximum rate for 
third class is 1.6 cents per mile. The 
Swiss people themselves generally - pat- 
ronize the third class coaches, which are 
much like American passenger cars, with 
a center aisle. The seats were not uphol- 
stered, but there is ample space for hand 
luggage, and always a lavatory, and the 
heating is carefully regulated. These 
third class coaches are in every respect 
as comfortable as the cars on our ele- 
vated railways. While the first and sec- 
ond class coaches are still generally di- 
vided into compartments, they are nearly 
all corridor cars, well lighted, well venti- 
lated and well heated, and the toilet ar- 
rangements are almost without exception 
more decent than those found on Amer- 
ican railways, except in our extra-fare 
parlor and sleeping cars. 

If only so much could be said for the 
Swiss Government railway service, it 
would be quite sufficient to answer the 
sometimes unintelligent and sometimes 
unscrupulous assertion that government 
business management is always more un- 
































































satisfactory than private enterprise. In 
fact, however, there is something still to 
add, and it clearly reveals the immense 
superiority of government railway opera- 
tion. in respect of certain highly import- 
ant matters of public convenience. All 
the chief roads being government enter- 
prises, these is no reason for compelling 
passengers to travel over one line rather 
than another in exchange for a certain 
amount of money. The passenger tickets, 
therefore, give the traveler the option of 
making his journey over any one of the 
different lines to a certain destination 
where the difference in distance is: not 
great. On regular return trip tickets the 
reduction in price is 32 per cent. 

In addition to all this the system pro- 
vides time tickets called abonnements, 
which are good for exceedingly cheap 
travel’ in all parts of the country. They 
are issued in the name of the purchaser 
and must have his photograph attached, 
but they are not mileage books. They 
are issued for a designated period of 
time, and within that time the owner may 
travel anywhere and just as much as he 
pleases. * The fifteen day ticket costs, sec- 
ond class, $10.61 ; third class, $7.72. The 
one year ticket costs, third class, only 
$66.58, and second class, only $93.60. 
Let the self-satisfied American imagine, 
if he can, being able to.buy for less than 
$100 a ticket on which he could travel 
for a year anywhere in*the United States 
within a district as large as Switzerland 
and in as good day coaches as those of 
the Empire State Express; or for $133.- 
17, a ticket on which he could in like 
manner travel for a year in our best Pull- 
mans! 

The general railway policy of the 
Swiss Government is to equalize revenues 
and expenses, and not to accumulate a 
surplus. The people thus get in lower 
fares the benefit of all improvements and 
economies. 

Of course these results are not attained 
by the governmental methods with which 
we are familiar in American politics. 
The law governing the Swiss federal 
railways is carefully drawn to prohibit 
and to prevent political influence in the 
management, and it works. In other 
words, strict civil service principles are 
applied and are lived up to. 

Swiss public policy teaches that a peo- 
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ple can be democratic and at the same 
time diligent in business if it wants to be. 


er) 
The Venezuelan Trouble 


WE publish this week an article by the 
Hon. Herbert W. Bowen, late United 
States Minister to Venezuela, in which 
he sums up the documents presented to 
the Senate by the President, which look 
toward some sort of forcible action to 
compel Venezuela to yield arbitration on 
a number of complaints by American 
citizens. On that matter we are obliged 
to take the facts as fully presented in the 
decuments, the conclusions of the law of- 
ficer of the Department of State, and the 
report of Mr. Calhoun, Special Commis- 
sioner ; and from these we can draw no 
other conclusion than that in some of 
these cases serious wrong has been done 
to American citizens, and that it is the 
duty of our Government to see to it that 
they receive protection and reparation. 

This does not mean that there has been 
no wrong on the part of some of them, 
for that is clear enough; but in such a 
case as that of the United States and 
Venezuela Company, the evidence given 
makes it clear that the company has suf- 
fered.very serious wrong, while in that 
of the Bermudez Company, the case is 
mixt, and there is apparent wrong on 
both sides. 

If now the Senate finds that President 
Castro has proceeded against the Amer- 
ican companies in a high-handed way, 
has deprived them of their property with- 
out due process of law, and-has refused 
arbitration, its plain duty is to take such 
steps as may be requisite to secure jus- 
tice and proper respect to our own De- 
partment of State. The country has con- 
fidence enough in Mr. Root to believe 
him when he declares that further argu- 
ment is useless. Mr. Hay was of the 
same opinion, and a more patient and 
just man never lived. It is a great com- 
plication that in the main issue involved 
two American companies are the real 
claimants for the right to exploit the 
Bermudez Asphalt Lake. 

Accepting, then, the facts as officially 
given in the documents presented to the 
Senate, and the refusal of Venezuela to 
arbitrate, the controversy involves the 
question of our national honor. The 
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whole situation should consequently be 
cleared up. Argument being useless, the 
Senate must now decide either to ignore 
the rights of our American companies 
and to permit our Department of State 
to be humiliated to an extraordinary de- 
gree, or to obtain justice from Castro. 
In all probability a peaceful blockade 
would within a week’s time induce Cas- 
tro to submit all our controversies with 
him to arbitration. A settlement honor- 
able to all parties would then be effected, 
and Castro would have received a lesson 
that would inure to the benefit of every 
nation that has dealings with him. But 
he is nothing if not astute, and the 
chances are, therefore, that he did not re- 
fuse arbitration until he had received 
evidence that he had sufficient influence 
in this country to prevent any hostile ac- 
tion from being taken against him. 
What the Senate should do is one thing. 
What the Senate will do is, perhaps, an- 
other thing. .We shall see. 


Js 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s Observations 
in India 

Mr. Keir Harpie is a Member of 
Parliament. He is also a distinguished 
leader of the Labor party. He has been 
visiting India, and what he saw that sur- 
prised and displeased him he tells in the 
Labour [sic] Leader. 

He was at Tanjore Castle, where the 
Ranee, widow of the ruling chief, attend- 
ed by the two young princes were, apart 
from the servants, the only natives pres- 
ent at the party in honor of the birthday 
of King Edward. When he asked why 
there were none of the distinguished na- 
tives present he was told that the King’s 
birthday party for the natives would be 
held next day. 

Mr. Hardie entered a railway compart- 
ment at Madras. There were two na- 
tive gentlemen in it, and one of them rose 
and asked, “Shall we move into another 
compartment, sir?” Mr. Hardie did not 
understand what he meant, and was told, 
“English gentlemen, as a rule, do not like 
to travel with natives.” He says he knew 
that in America the color line is strictly 
drawn (which it is not in the larger and 
more civilized portions), but he was not 
prepared for that kind of thing in India. 
Mr. Hardie tells of a young, handsome 
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Mohammedan gentleman, a barrister of a 
high family, educated at Cambridge, who, 
on his return to India from England, en- 
tered a first class railway compartment 
not reserved, and was forced to leave by 
the insults of two Englishmen. 

Here is another incident: 

“A native gentleman, lately knighted, a 
Christian, and an active supporter of mission- 
ary work, happened to be traveling, and was 
joined at a certain station by his son—who, by 
the way, is married to an English lady of good 
position. The son is darker in complexion 
than his father, and when he entered the car- 
riage where his father was one of the other 
passengers objected. The father pointed out 
that there was plenty of room, and that he de- 
sired that his son should be beside him. This 
was the response: ‘Look here, we tolerated you 
because you don’t look so bad, but I'll be 
damned if we allow that black dog in beside 
us.’ Father and son went out, and one can 
imagine their feelings.” 

There are plenty of cases, Mr. ‘Hardie 
testifies, in which men and boys are whipt 
on the highway and otherwise punished 
for not making proper obeisance when 
some petty Government official passes. 
He tells of one case in which a native 
gentleman of good position had a case in 
a local court. During a pause in business 
he approached the magistrate to ask 
when his case would come up, and for 
that offense he was ordered to stand in 
the court with his face to the wall for 
three hours. 

Is it strange that in a country where 
such treatment is accorded to the people, 
men who have feelings, and some pride 
of history and ancestry, there is a grow- 
ing estrangement of the people toward 
the English ruling class? Education is 
developing ability and self-respect, and 
a sensibility toward insults from people 
in no way superior to themselves, but 
who assume and assert superiority. Will 
not Englishmen learn that it is only the 
recognition of human brotherhood that 
can maintain their rule in India? 

st 
Opium 

Wi1rTH the month of March the sale and 
use of opium in the Philippine Islands for 
any purpose except as a medicine came 
to be strictly forbidden. Three years’ 
warning had been given, so that those ad- 
dicted to the drug had abundance of time 
to cure themselves of the habit if they 
wished to do so. Henceforth they must 
go to China if they want to smoke opium, 























or must obtain the drug in some clandes- 
tine way. 

But in China itself the use of the drug 
is discountenanced, and even forbidden. 
A decree from the throne issued a year 
ago declared that within the space of ter 
years all use of opium must end. Notices 
were to be set up all over the Empire, 
opium dens were to be closed and the cul- 
tivation of the poppy discouraged. This 
was a great program, for over large 
portions of China three out of five use 
the drug to a seriously injurious extent. 
and three out of four indulge more or 
less. Further than this, the governors 
of provinces, who have no great initiative 
in devising new sources of revenue, de- 
pend much on the opium tax for their in- 
come, and the loss would be personally 
felt. It is a governor of much altruism 
and patriotism who will sacrifice himself 
for his people. 

But the report of the first year since 
the promulgation of the edicts is really 
very hopeful. In most of the coast 
provinces a real and honest effort has 
been made to execute them. In Man- 
churia, Chihli, Shantung, Fokien and 
Kiangsu, which include the cities of Pek- 
ing, Tientsin, Suchau, Fuchau and 
Shanghai, the dens have been generally 
closed, sales in the shops have been re- 
duced, the area in which the poppy is cul- 
tivated has considerably diminished, and 
the movement is generally popular. This 
cannot be said so generally of the inte- 
rior provinces. There the pressure from 
Peking was not so strong, and the offi- 
cials have financial temptations to ignore 
the edicts, which were posted, often to be 
forgotten. 

Beyond question the first year has re- 
corded quite as much success as could 
have been expected: But so long as high 
officials are themselves addicted to the 
opium habit, and even raise the poppy 
and make the opium, we cannot expect 
the honest enforcement of the edicts. We 
know how it is in this country where 
grafting is done by officers of the law. 
Last week even a policemen’s combine 
for housebreaking was discovered and 
punished. In this city we have had much 
experience of dives and other lawless re- 
sorts protected by the authorities re- 
quired by law to suppress them; and we 
can expect nothing better in China. 
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When a rule is enforced that no man 
shall be appointed to office who uses 
opium, and when an intelligent financial 
system is adopted, it will be easier to sup- 
press the evil which is the most damag- 
ing of all to the Chinese people. There 
has already been a remarkable decrease 
in the public use of the drug. China’s 
most intelligent people are trying to do 
there against opium what we are trying 
to do here against alcohol. The differ- 
ence is that here it is a popular revolt 
which is driving out the saloons, while in 
China it is the effort of the throne which 
is closing the dens. 


se 


There is one of the 
Episcopal __ theological 
seminaries, that at 
Nashotah, Wis., which is peculiar for the 
great importance it gives to the etiquet 
of religion. It emphasizes the value of 
orders, forms and ritual. In this re- 
spect it is in marked contrast with other 
seminaries of that Church, such as those 
at Cambridge, Philadelphia and the Gen- 
eral Seminary in New York, the latter of 
which has been High rather than Low or 
Broad. And it is only some of these 
very small Western dioceses, like that of 
Fond du Lac, Wis., or that of Spring- 
field, Ill., in which Ritualistic, or Sacra- 
mentarian, teaching prevails. In some 
of the large Eastern dioceses there are 
extreme Ritualistic churches, but the pre- 
vailing sentiment of both clergy and laity 
is opposed to extreme Sacramentarianism 
with its resultant Ritualism, and its 
teaching of the exclusive character of the 
clergy. It will be long before the mag- 
nificent display at the consecration of the 
assistant bishop at Fond du Lac is for- 
gotten, for the photograph was widely 
published. Nowhere has so much indig- 
nation been exprest as at Nashotah at the 
action of the last General Convention in 
allowing clergy of other bodies to speak 
in Episcopal pulpits. They declare that 
it gives ministers a quasi recognition as 
priests, and their bodies of followers as 
real churches. Two of the teachers at 
Nashotah have already shown their dis- 
approval by joining the Catholic Church, 
and other priests there, or of the diocese, 
are reported as under Catholic instruc- 


The Exodus 
From Nashotah 
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tion, while quite a number of students 
have left the seminary. Their departure 
is not likely to be regarded as a serious 
loss. 
s&s 
+, There are two bills be- 
sas — fore Congress for the 
restoration of the negro 
soldiers who are charged with the “shoot- 
ing up” at Brownsville. One of these, 
known as the Warner bill, follows the 
suggestion of the President, and pro- 
poses that such soldiers shall be rein- 
stated, with full back pay, who can prove 
satisfactorily to the President that they 
had no part in the “shooting up.” The 
other, the Foraker bill, proposes that sol- 
diers be reinstated on their oath that they 
took no part in it. Senator Foraker’s 
speech was very strong, so far as this 
distinction is concerned. He says that the 
President has over and over again shown 
himself a prejudiced man, and so, by all 
rule of law, not competent to act as 
judge. He says that he would, however, 
have to depute the individual investiga- 
tion to others, and that duty would fall 
to the Secretary of War. But Mr. Taft 


has, says the Senator, exprest his agree- 
ment with the President, and is equally 


excluded. Yet he, as a very busy man, 
would have to delegate the actual inves- 
tigation and judgment to General Gar- 
lington, who has declared that he would 
not believe one of the soldiers on oath. 
We wish that the soldiers could be re- 
stored to duty on taking their oath that 
they had no part in the raid. It is cer- 
tain that most of them took no part in it, 
and it is by no means proved that any 
of them did. 
a 

Here is an argument for 
exterminating the mos- 
quito that is new to us, 
historical as well as hygienic, patriotic 
as well as physiological. It is in a book 
by W. H. S. Jones, an English scholar, 
and endorsed by Major Ross, who is an 
authority on the mosquito malaria, and 
who won the Nobel Prize for that work. 
It was the mosquito, they say, that was a 
principal cause of the decay of the in- 
tellectual and moral force of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. In the fourth cen- 
tury B. C. began a great deterioration of 
the Greeks. A little before this time, 


The Pestiferous 
Mosquito 
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they say, malaria was probably intro- 
duced, very likely when the Athenians 
were engaged, 425 B. C., on the island of 
Sphacteria, at present a noted center of 
malaria; and three years later Aris- 
tophanes first speaks of the fever, 
puretos, a word which soon became com- 
mon, as also melancholia, or “black 
bile,” a disease which Hippocrates re- 
marks prevails in the autumn, which is 
the malarial season. The prevalence of 
the new disease is likely to have weak- 
ened the people, just as Mauritius has 
suffered infinite evil from the introduc- 
tion of malaria in 1866. The author 
thinks that malaria did not much exist in 
Italy before 200 B. C., but was prevalent 
after 50 B. C., and was probably intro- 
duced by Hannibal’s mercenaries; but 
from Greece we do not see. As in 
Greece, so in Rome it affected the na- 
tional character: 


“Malaria made the Greek weak and_ineffi- 
cient; it turned the sterner Roman into a 
bloodthirsty brute—atra bilis made its victims 


mad.” 

The moral for us is plain. Malarial dis- 
tricts lose enterprise and vigor. Drain 
the swamps; kill the anopheles. 


& 


It is not to be expected that an anarch- 
ist journal will urge violence, for that 
would exclude it from the mails, and en- 
danger imprisonment; but it can excuse 
it, which is practically the same thing. 
Alexander Berkman was arrested for in- 
citing the late Union Square tragedy, and 
in his magazine he makes this apology: 

“The bomb is the echo of your cannon, 
trained upon our starving brothers; it is the 
cry of the wounded striker; ’tis the voice of 
hungry women and children; the shriek of 
those maimed and torn in your industriai 
slaughterhouses ; it is the dull thud of the 
policeman’s club upon a defenseless head; ’tis 
the shadow of the crisis, the rumbling of sup- 
pressed earthquake—it is manhood’s lightning 
out of an atmosphere of degradation and 
misery that king, president, and plutocrat have 
heaped upon humanity. The bomb is the ghost 
of your past crimes.” 

That is about as far as it would be safe 
to go. 

& 

_ An American girl is to marry an Ital- 
ian prince of very high rank, who is de- 
clared to be “a bully good fellow,” but 
the King of Italy refused to give the con- 
sent his cousin asked unless the girl 
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would consent to be converted. In this 
country the father cannot convert her by 
force any more than he can marry her off 
by force, and she did not want to be con- 
verted. But she did want the marriage 
more than she wanted her faith, and so 
she consented to give up her faith with 
her name. So she follows her husband’s 
nominal religion. We do not feel as 
much disturbed over it as we would be 
if her fiancé had happened to be a Turk 
and the Sultan had insisted on her be- 
coming a Mohammedan. Possibly she 
may retain a little secret “modernism.” 


& 


One English authority says that the 
American boy is far ahead, in schooling, 
of the English boy; and another equally 
intelligent says that the English boy is 
far ahead. Neither knows, for general- 
ization is impossible. Both English and 
American boys are far behind what they 
would be if it did not take such a need- 
lessly long and wearisome time to learn 
to read our wretchedly spelt language. 
The man who says that the reason for 
the backwardness of American boys is 
that they have women teachers has al- 
lowed his premise to create his conclu- 
sion. He begins by saying that women 
cannot teach boys; therefore our boys are 


backward. 
& 


Some Catholic priests are at least prac- 
tical in their instruction. One of them, 
in this leap year, told the young women 
of his congregation to pray for hus- 
bands. Another blamed his people be- 
cause in his large congregation he had 
had but one wedding in three months. 
Under such conditions, he asked, how 
can the Church grow? Another told the 
girls they ought to be willing to marry, 
and when they told him there were no 
available young men he posted up in the 
vestibule the names of two hundred such 
men. But why scold the women? Why 
not talk to the men? . 

Js 


It is good news that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has plucked up courage to with- 
draw the privilege of rank from Chris- 
tian priests and bishops. Hitherto Cath- 
olic bishops have been accorded the rank 
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of viceroy, and priests that of a local 
governor. It has done great mischief, 
and scarce anything ‘else has so excited 
animosity against foreigners. Now that 
France ceases to protect the Church, and 
Japan has grown so strong, China does 
not fear to remove this invidious dis- 
tinction which other missions have re- 
fused to accept. 


a 


The racing season has begun in this 
State, and the Jockey Club has made an 
effort to make an absolute reform in the 
manner of the gambling. Thus, those 
that take the bets now must stand on the 
ground instead of sitting at a table or 
standing on a box; and the small betting 
must be stopped—that is, at the stand no 
bets will be taken for less than five dol- 
lars, and none in the field for less than 
two dollars. Does not the reader readily 
see that this will propitiate Governor 
Hughes, whom they are afraid of, and 
the ministers, whom no intelligent poli- 
tician has any care for? 


& 


In Switzerland the citizens can snap 
their fingers at the undertakers, as a 
man can die at no particular expense to 
his relatives. There are four public 
crematories. At Basle and Zurich a cit- 
izen of the town can be cremated with 
no charge, at St. Gall for $6, and at 
Geneva for $10. For citizens of other 
cantons the charge is from $12 to $20. 
This sensible manner of disposing of the 
body grows rapidly in favor, and in this 
case municipal ownership works well in 
improving the customs of the country. 


& 


The Interparliamentary Union, by the 
meeting of the members of the Parlia- 
ments of various nations, will do more 


for peace than four battleships. We 
therefore approve the moderate appro- 
priation by Congress for the expenses of 
travel of the members of the Congress. 


s&s 


They say that certain saloons in Wa- 
tertown, N. Y., are discouraging the 
patronage of the negro soldiers quartered 
there. This is the most beneficent phase 
of the race injustice we have heard of. 
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Quiet Election in the New York 
Life 

THE activity of the International Pol- 
icy-Holders’ Committee was a marked 
feature of ‘the insurance elections last 
year. This year the committee made no 
protests, and the work it did last year 
was conspicuous by its absence. In con- 
sequence the twelve directors on the ad- 
ministration ticket of the New York Life 
were unanimously elected on April 8th 
last. Under the law of the State of 
New York the election was required in 
1908 of twelve directors of the New 
York Life Insurance Company (one- 
half of the full board), said directors to 
serve for a period of one year. The full 
board of twenty-four directors will be 
elected in April, 1909, and serve for a 
period of two years. 

There being no opposition at the 1908 
election, the administration ticket of 
twelve directors was unanimously elect- 
ed, as follows: John E. Andrus, Yon- 
kers, N. Y.; Julius Fleischmann, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Thomas P. Fowler, New 
York, N. Y.; A. Barton Hepburn, New 
York, N. Y.; Rowland G. Hazard, 
Peacedale, R. L; ; Granger A. Hollister, 
Rochester, N. Y.; : William R. Innis, New 
York, N. Y.; Woodbury Langdon, New 
York, N. Y.; Robert J. Lowry, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Henry C. Mortimer, New York, 
N. Y.; William B. Plunkett, Adams, 
Mass.; Elbridge G. Snow, New York, 
N. Y. 

Ten of the above twelve directors were 
thus re-elected. Two, Mr. Rowland G. 
Hazard, Peacedale, R. I., president 
Peacedale Manufacturing Company, 
vice president Solvay Process Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; member of American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, and Mr. William R. Innis, 
general manager Studebaker Manufac- 
turing Company, New York, are new 
members of the board. These gentle- 
men succeed Mr. Alexander E. Orr and 
Mr. Clarence H. Mackay, who retire 
from the board at their own request. 

It is significant that out of 600,000 
policy-holders with the New York Life, 
only sixty-two took occasion to exercise 
their right of franchise. 


“This election,” as the New York Commer- 
cial remarks editorially, “was in reality a vote 
of confidence in the management of the New 
York Life Insurance Company by ‘six hun- 
dred thousand’ non-voting policy-holders, for 
all but sixty-two of them—and these: prin- 
cipally officers or employees of the company— 
were perfectly content to let the administra- 
tion make its own choice of officers.” 

& 

Fottowinc the death of Benjamin 
Franklin Stevens, to which some refer- 
ence was made in this department last 
week, the board of directors of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston met and elected Vice- 
President Alfred D. Foster president, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Mr. Stevens. Secretary D. F. Appel was 
advanced to the vice-presidency, and 
Jacob A. Barbey was elected secretary. 

& 


Financial 


...The Columbia Trust Company, 
formerly at No. 26 Nassau street, has re- 
moved to No. 135 Broadway. This con- 
cern was organized about two years ago, 
largely thru the instrumentality of Clark 
Williams, who was vice-president until 
his recent appointment as Superintend- 
ent of Banks, and is known as an inde- 
pendent company. Willard V. King, 
sometime vice-president of the New 
York Trust Company, is now president 
of the Columbia Trust Company, and A. 
Barton Hepburn, president of the Chase 
National Bank, is chairman of its execu- 
tive committee. 


..The Chicago, Indiana & South- 
ern Railroad Company, which owns 329 
miles of road, with an equipment of 121 
locomotives, I9 cars in passenger service 
and 5,362 cars in freight and work ser- 
vice, is on the point of enlarging its 
plant. In this connection the company 
is issuing $15,150,000 in fifty-year mort- 
gage 4 per cent. gold bonds, the principal 
and interest having been guaranteed by 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway Company by indorsement on 
each bond. These bonds are being mar- 
keted by J. P. Morgan & Co., of this 
city, and Drexel & Co., of Philadelphia, 
and are offered at 91 and accrued in- 
terest. 
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Subject to Prior Sale or Change 
in Price: 

$100,000 N. Y. City New 4%s, due 1957, 
temp. rects., int. M. and N., price 107 
and Int. 

$25,000 Chic., Burlington & Quincy, IIls. 
Div. 4s, due 1949, int. J. and J., price 

$2500 Lake Sb 

25,000 e Shore Deb. 4s, due 1931, int. 
M. and N., price 913%4 and Int. 

$50,000 Brooklyn Union El. 5s, due 1950, 
int. F. and A., price 97% and Int. 

$10,000 Ches. & Ohio, R. & A. Div. Ist 4s, 

-_ 1989, int. J. and J., price 943%4 and 

n 


$25,000 Penna. 4%s, due 1921, int. J. and 
J., price, 10334 and Int. 

$25,000 Union Pac. ist 4s, due 1947, int. 
J. and J., price 99% and Int. 

$25,000 N. Y. Cent., Lake Shore Coll. 3%s, 
due 1998, int. F. and A., price 77 and 


Int. 
$30,000 Ills. Cent.-Chi., St. L. & N. Orleans 
3%, due 1951, int. J. and D. 15th, price 
87% and Int. 
$30,000 West Shore ist 4s, Registered, due 
2361, int. J. and J., price 100 and Int. 
LEO SPEYER 
Member of N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Office at ARTHUR LIPPER & CO. 
’ Cor. New St. and Exchange PI. 








LAND OWNERSHI 


Has produced the largest permanent 
fortunes. 

The New York Realty Owners Co. 
has had twelve years’ and its Managers 
over twenty years’ success in land 
ownership. It owns nearly $3,000,000 
worth of lands, and has paid share- 
holders a million dollars. It enables 
individuals to secure the large profits 
which are gained from Land Owner- 
ship under the best conditions. 

6% Income Guaranteed Shares cost 
$100:each. Shares with Full Profits 
may.be bought on instalment payments 
during 5 to 20 years. 


ASK FOR BOOKLET F. 


OWNERS CoO. 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 








There are certain things that experience has shown to 
be wise. These are the correct things to do. A man 
must live. He consequently requires to have an income. 
Work thus assumes a certain and unmistakable nobility. 
It needs no argument, however, to show that it is not 
all of life to live. There must be something of 
luxury and companionship in the life that even approaches 
ideality. A man ought, generally speaking, to marry. 
It makes a better citizen out of him and by marriage 
he becomes of much more importance than when he 
roamed about a bachelor. When Cupid’s bow relaxes 
after the shot has gone home, there is the matter of in- 
surance. Every benedict ought to be insured. Before 
the merry wedding bells have grown mute, the young 
husband ought to have his protecting policy. No man 
wishes the wife of his bosom to suffer want and priva- 
tion. He does not wish to have her become a public 
charge, and therefore it is his privilege as well as his 
duty to insure. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany is organized to provide insurance in just such 


Ccacec 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY — 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, 7 President 


January 1, 1908 


$29,845,723.08 
28,286,361.96 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $1,559,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 








Hliesou & Hamlin ORGANS 


Xaver Scharwenka says of the Liszt Organ, “I have found the Liszt Organ 
a most delightful companion, and must say it only confirms my former 
opinion, that no other instrument so enraptures the player, and without 


question it is the finest and most wonde 


lreed organ manufactured.” 


We make various models of essentially the same organ to suppl 
b eee who need a smaller instrument than the one which is chown in 


accompanying cut. 


- Send for illustrated catalogue X 


Liszt Organ—Style 806 


Mason&HamlinCs, BOSTON. 





Vill 
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The Middliesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 


Assets, over $6,000,000 
Capital Stock, $338,400 
Surplus, . . $236, 


5 per cent. Debentures and First Mortgages upon Real Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold during over thirty 
years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for information. 








DIVIDENDS 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
Stamped Adjustment Mortgage Bonds. 


A semi-annual installment of two per cent. in respect of 
interest on the STAMPED Adjustment Mortgage Bonds of 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway Company will 
be paid at its office, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City, 
New York, on May ist, 1908, upon presentation and sur- 
render of ‘the respective omnes NUMBERED 23, and to 
the holders of Registered . The transfer books for 
the Registered Bonds will be ‘closed at three o’clock P. M. 
on April 27th, 1908, and will be reopened at ten o’clock 
A. . on May ist, 1908. 

Dividend cheques will be MAILED to holders of Regis- 
tered Bonds who file ao orders therefor at this office. 

W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 

New York, April 15th, 1008. 


UNITED STATES EXPRESS COMPANY. 
New York, April 18th, 1908. 
149th Dividend. 
A semi-annual Dividend of Two Dollars per share has 
been declared payable May 15th, 
Transfer Books will be closed’ May ‘Ist, to May 15th, 
1908, both days included. 








E. T. PLATT, Treasurer. 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ SUCCESS IN 
FIRST MORTGAGES 





Iowa Farm Loans and Omaha and Council Bluffs Mortgages 
Rates 5% and 6% Net to Investors. Send for List 


DAY & HESS COMPANY, Council Bluffs, lowa 





6% MORTGAGES 6% 


Send for our Mortgage Investment Circular. 

We act as Bankers in loaning money for non- 

residents and others, obtaining 6 per cent. net 

to investors. Over years in the business. 
JAS.2 W. [DRAPE (& CO., MORTGAGE BANKERS 


Farmers Bank Building, - = = Pittsburgh, Pa. 


6% Net pe selected First Mortgage 

Loans. Interest paid promptly 
every six mnths. Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand. Write for 5 censrences 


and information. PERKINS & com 
conral Kancas 


Established 1885 


C. H. VAN BUREN & CO. 


STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Telephone, 665 Rector. 6 WALL STREBT, New York. 
BRANOH OFFICES: 

415 Broadway. 24 E. Forty-second Street. 
A general Banking and Brokerage Business transacted. 
deposits. 








Interest allowed on Accounts subject to check 
= demand. Correspondence invited. Market letters mailed 
ree on 





r WAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1907 . $48,149,626.53 
Liabilities . e - 43,409,165.93 
Unassigned Funds . 4,740,460.60 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President 


ROLAND 0. LAMB 


Vice-President 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 











fitlantic Mutual 
Onsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 
Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 
has insured property to the 
CHING OE ©. co cdbetegesecvoces $22,662,119,438.00 
Received premiums thereon to 
the extent of oy 
Paid losses during that period.. 
Issued certificates of profits to 
dealers 
Of which there have been re- 
deemed 
Leaving eveeniing at ‘present 
time .. eeecee 7»429,070.00 
Interest ‘paid on “certificates 
amounts to 
On December 31, 1907, the assets 
of the company amounted to. 12,664,897.11 
The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually 4 m the _ 
miums terminated during the year, thereby sok 
inf, the cost of insurance. 
or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the 


A. A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President 


230,616,103.20 
130,940,447.61 


82,497,340.00 
75,068,270.00 


19,923,965.85 
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A FEW COPIES 


OF A RARE BOOK 


We have in our possession a few 
copies of an extremely interesting 
book printed in 1867, containing 
biographies of President Lincoln 
and his cabinet. The book de- 
scribes the famous painting by F. 
B. Carpenter, which hangs in the 


Coffee Eyes 


It Acts Slowly but Frequently Pro- 
duces Blindness. 


The curious effect of slow daily poisoning and the 
gradual building in of disease as a result, is shown in 
—- of cases where the eyes are affected by coffee. 

case in point will illustrate: 

A lady in Oswego, Mont., experienced a slow but sure 
diseasc settling upon her eyes in the form of increasing 
weakness and shooting pains with wavy, dancing lines of 
light, so vivid that nothing else could be seen for minutes 
at os 2 

She 


“This. coadiad failure of sight alarmed me and I nat- 
urally began a very earnest quest for the cause. About 
this time 1 was told that coffee poisoning sometimes took 
that form, and while I didn’t believe that coffee was the 
cause of my trouble, I concluded to quit it and see. 

“1 tock up Postum Food Coffee in spite of the jokes 
of Husband whose experience with one cup at a neigh- 
bor’s was unsatisfactory. Well, I made Postum strictly 
according to directions, bciling ‘it a little longer, because 
of our ~ ae altitude. The result was charming. I have 
now used Postum in place of coffee for about three 
months and my eyes are well, never paining me or show- 


Lincoln, Until the edition is ex- 
ing any weakness. I know to a certainty that the cause 
of the trouble was coffee and the cure was in quitting it 


hausted we will be glad to mail a 
copy of the book to any subscriber pone» KN Rae Da EL TF 


, took no medicine. 
on receipt of one dollar. “My nursing baby has been kept in a perfectly healthy 
state since I have used Postum. 
_ “Mr. —-—, a friend, discarded coffee and took on 
Postum to see if he could be rid of his dyspepsia and 
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130 FULTON STREET wee your «Gok ae ee oe 


Capitol at Washington, and con- 
tains a life of the artist. There is 
also _a copy of the Emancipation 
Proclamation and much else of in- 
terest to admirers of Abraham 








A Powerful Nerve Tonic and Restorative. 
Does it Contain Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda? 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL.D., 22-Fresident American 


of the Medical Society of Virginia; late President and Professor of Clinical Surgery, 
University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: “It has never failed me as a powerful 
NERVE ‘ONIC * when I have prescribed itas such. I sometimes think it must contain 
Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. It acts as that compound does—as a tonic and alter- 
ative. I know from its constant use, personally and in practice, that theresultsobtained 
are far beyond those which the ana.ysis given would warrant.” 


Charles G. Hill, M. D., ree suihiec icin Calloge, ster 


“In many forms of sinranie Exhaustion, accompanying an excess of urates 
phosphates it is invaluable.” 
Voluminous medical testimony mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral 
trade. Hotel and Springs open June 15. 


Buffalo Lithia Springs Water Co. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 
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THE PROVIDENT LOAN SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 


AND 


TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY 





Offer for subscription at par and accrued interest (July and 
January) $850,000 67% Certificates of Contribution of 
The Provident Loan Society (being the unsold 
balance of an authorized issue of $3,000,000) 





These Certificates are issued in denominations of $500, $1000 and $5000 
and may be registered in the name of the holder and can be transferred at the 
office of the Title Guarantee aud Trust Company. 


REGISTRAR, THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY. 





In addition to the above, $3,000,000 6% Certificates of Contribution, the Society has outstand- 

ing $2,000,000 4%2% Gold Bonds due 1g2t!. 

he $850,000 Provident Loan Society 6% Certificates are to be sold now in order to obtain 
additional capital to be loaned on pledge of personal property to meet the numerous demands which 
are made upon it at this time on account of the present industrial depression. 

The Provident Loan Society was incorporated in 1894 by special act of the Legislature of the 
State of New York “for the purpose of aiding such persons as said Society shall deem in need of 
pecuniary assistance by loans of money at interest upon the pledge or mortgage of personal prop- 
erty.” According to the Act of Incorporation “no member or trustee of the Society shall receive 
any compensation for his services or any profit other than lawful interest on money loaned to it.” 
It has now five loaning offices in the Borough of Manhattan and one in the Borough of Brooklyn 
in operation. It owns, free of incumbrances, the sites and buildings of the Grand Street office and 
the Williamsburgh office, and is at present erecting a Central Office building at the northwest corner 
: roa Avenue and Twenty-fifth Street to house the executive offices and its Fourth Avenue 
oan omece 

From its organization in May, 1894, to April 1, 1908, the Society has made about 1,670,000 loans 
aggregating over $53,000,000. Of this sum $40,300,000 has fallen due and all but 1.45% paid at or 
before maturity. During the year 1907 the Society loaned over $10,600,000, the average loan being 
about $37.50, and the net earnings showed a surplus for the year of $209,000 over all charges. The 
Society has been in existence 14 years, and has continuously paid interest semi-annually on its Cer- 
tificates of Contribution at the rate of 6% per annum. Many philanthropic, educational and religious 
organizations, as well as private individuals, have funds invested in these Certificates, as the interest 
return of 6% makes them especially attractive for permanent investment and endowment purposes. 

Copies of the annual report for 1907 and any further information concerning the Certificates 
may be obtained at the Provident Loan Society’s Executive Office, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
United Charities Building, where subscriptions will be received, as well as at the offices of The New 
aoe Rs Company, 26 Broad Street, and Title Guarantee and Trust Company,. 176 Broadway, 
New York. 

The officers of the Provident Loan Society are 


JAMES SPEYER, President. MORTIMER L. SCHIFF, Secretary. 
FRANK TUCKER, Vice-President. OTTO T. BANNARD, Treasurer. 
MAX G. HOPF, Asst. to Treasurer. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


JAMES SPEYER PERCY A. ROCKEFELLER BISsHOr DAVID H. GREER 
OTTO T. ee E et KENNEDY 

pete ge L. SCH GE , MILLS 

ROBERT W. DE FOREST. o F. COX J. KENNEDY 

Vv. EVERIT MACY JOHN D. CRIMMINS CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
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$15,150,000 
CHICAGO, INDIANA & SOUTHERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY 























me Fifty-Year Mortgage Four Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds 
TOTAL ISSUE, $20,000,000 
5000 
it the 
Principal and interest guaranteed by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway Company by endorsement on each bond 
tstand- Principal payable January 1, 1956; interest January 1st and July Ist; 
obtain both payable in gold coin of the United States of the standard 
| which of weight and fineness as it existed May 1, 1906, without 
of the deduction for any taxes which the Company or 
need of the Trustee may be required to pay 
1 prop- 
receive 
to it. 
geet The bonds are secured by a mortgage to the Guaranty Trust Company of New York and 
: corner William A. Wildhack, as Trustee, dated June 27, 1906, copies of which may be obtained at our 
Avenue office, and are in the form of coupon bonds of one thousand dollars each, which may be registered 
as to principal only or may be exchanged for full registered bonds without coupons in denomina- 
1 ay tions of $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Registered bonds may also be exchanged for coupon bonds. 
in being 
- Fs WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, $15,150,000 OF 
religious THE ABOVE BONDS AT 91 AND ACCRUED INTEREST 
Ss 
Lana * 
Tce, 
the New For full particulars as to the property and security, reference is invited to 
roadway, the letter of Mr. W. H. Newman, President of the Chicago, Indiana & Southern 
Railroad Company, in regard to the bonds, dated March 23d, 1908, copies of 
which may be had upon application at our office. 
J.P. MORGAN & CO., New York 
EER 


DREXEL & CO., Philadelphia 
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Mexican Central Railway Company, Limited, National Railroad 
Company of Mexico 


To the Holders of the following Securities: 
CENTRAL BAILWAT COMPANY, LIMITED: 
ve y 
Seven Per Cent. Bonds and Script, Assented, Second Colsolidated Income Bonds, 
da ortgage Four Per Gent. Bonds, Registered Income Bonds and Scrip, 
First Consolidated Income Bonds and Scrip, Stock. 


NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO 
Preferred Stock, Common Stock (old), 
Second Preferred Stock, Deferred Stock. 

Referring to our previous notice, dated April 6th, the undersigned have consented to act as Readjustment Mana- 
gers of a Plan of Readjustment and Union of Mexican Central Railway Company, Limited, and National Railroad 
Company of Mexico, through the constitution of a new company, under the name of Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico 
(National Railways of Mexico), to be controlled by the Mexican Government by stock ownership. 

The New Company is to authorize the following bonds and shares: 


a. Prior Lien Four and One-Half Per Cent. Sinking Fund Redeemable Gold Bonds, for $225,000,000 United States 


Gold. 

. General Mortgage Four Per Cent, Sinking Fund Redeemable Gold Bonds, for $160,000,000 United States Gold, 
unceniigeely guaranteed, principal and interest. by the Republic of Mexico, by endorsement on each bond. 

ce. Non-Cumulative Four Per Cent. First Preferred Shares for 60,000,000 Mexican Gold Pesos or $30,000,000 
United States Gold. 

To assure to the holders of First Preferred Shares the payment of semi-annual dividends of 1% for the period 
of three years from January 1, 1908, to the extent to which the net profits of the New Company which shall first 
be applied for that purpose shall not be sufficient to make such payment, provision is to be made for the setting 
aside by the New Company, as a separate fund, of $1,800,000 Prior Lien Bonds, and $1,200,000 Guaranteed General 
Mortgage Bonds, or in case of a sale thereof, then a sufficient amount ef the proceeds thereof. 

d. WNon-Cumulative Five Per Cent. Second Preferred Shares for 250,000,000 Mexican Gold Pesos or $125, 000,000 
United States Gold, 

e. Common Shares for 150,000,000 Mexican Gold Pesos or $75,000 000 United States Gold. 

TABLE SHOWING BASIS OF EXCHANGE OF SECURITIES 


——~* $1. 000, par value of “old Securities ‘is ‘to 1 _Feceive 


| 


Deposited Bonds and Stocks 


Cash 


444% 
Bonds 


Prior Lien 
Guaranteed 
4% 
General Mort- 
gage Bonds 


neome Bonds and Scrip 
tered Income Bonds Scrip 
an Cees Tacome'l Bonds 





Stoc 
Common ome (old) 
Deferred Stoc 


For further particulars with respect to the rights of the holders of the respective classes of ft 
Company, and certain rights reserved to the New Company to issue additional bonds of each close 
passu with the other bonds of the same class as well as for additional details touching the exch» 
reference is made to the Plan tt Agreement of Readjustment and Union, copies of which r 
the office of any of the Depositari 

For a full statement of the rights of the holders of the respective classes of shares of the 
erence is made to the Decree of the Federal Government of the Republic of Mexico, dated 
of which has been filed with each of the Depositaries and can be eg at the office of « 

Holders of securities and stock of MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMIT! 
who desire to become parties to the Plan, must, on or before May 1, 1908, deposit the 
under the Plan, with CENTRAL TRUST ‘COMPANY OF NEW YORK. No. 54 Wall St) 
its Agents for that purpose in Boston, 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 115 Devonshire Street, Boston. 

Holders of stocks of ee tate RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO who desire tc | 
must, on or before said May 1, 1908, deposit their stocks under the Plan, with THE } 
PANY, No. 120 Broadway, New Yor 

Deposits of stocks and escurtties of both of said companies also must be mede* 


In London, with J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO., SPEYER B’ 

GLYN, 7 CURRIE & co., SWISS BA ri 
In Amsterdam, with HOPE & C TEIXEIR/ . rHERS. 
In Mexico, with BANCO NACIONAL DE MEXICO. 


vo securities will be accented for deposit unless in negotiable condition, ri ' soeme Bonds of 
the Central Company must carry all coupons maturing after July 10, 1892: Seow? « weme Bonds must 
earry all coupons; other bonds must carry all coupons maturing after Januar’ | we cer deates of stock 
must be accompanied by proper transfers and assignments executed in blank « : i, Wor securities de- 
posited proper certificates of deposit will be delivered, and on such deposit ‘h ¢ ome bound by all 
the provisions of the Plan and Agreement of Readjustment and Union, to : hich reference is 
made, and upon the terms of which solely will deposits be accepted. 
e Plan has been approved by the Government of Mexico, and, subjex tg debenture holders, 
by the Board of Directors of the Mexican Central Railway Securities Coma: ids over $37,500.00 
Consolidated Mortgage 4% Bonds of the Mexican Central Railway =. ar gy the holders of a 
majority of the outstanding stock of the Mexican Central Railway € ry of the National Rail- 
road Company of Mexico, and by the respective boards of directors = last named 
Dated dod 


LOEB & CO., SPF %A 
LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO., He 
E ROTH N ND INDU 
BERLINER HANDELSGESBLLSOH. =) Sencha: 
Readjustment Managers. 








